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THAILAND: THE PATH TOWARD 
RECONCILIATION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 10, 2010 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific 

AND THE Global Environment, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:45 p.m., in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Eni F.H. Faleomavaega 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. The Committee on Foreign Affairs, Sub- 
committee on Asia, the Pacific and the Global Environment will 
come to order. The hearing today is to review the current crisis in 
Thailand. I know that my good friend, ranking member of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Manzullo, will be here later, and I am sure other 
members of the subcommittee will also join us. I am very appre- 
ciative of our experts who will be testifying, especially my good 
friend. Secretary Marciel, for taking time from his busy schedule 
to participate in this hearing this afternoon. 

So I will proceed with my opening statement. 

I had the privilege of meeting earlier this afternoon with the 
Special Envoy of the Prime Minister of Thailand. He is meeting 
with various officials in the administration and Members of Con- 
gress. For the life of me, I have a very difficult time pronouncing 
his name. I thought my name was bad. I will learn to get the rest 
of his name for the record down the line. I would like to proceed 
now with my opening statement for this hearing this afternoon. 

For over 5 years, the people of Thailand have seen their country 
embroiled in political strife, principally, but not exclusively, be- 
tween two groups commonly referred to as the Yellow Shirts and 
the Red Shirts. The tension between the previous government 
under Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra and the Yellow Shirts 
led to a military coup in 2006 and the exile of Prime Minister 
Thaksin. 

After 1 year of rule by an interim government established by the 
coup, control of the country reverted to a democratically-elected 
government. But the political strife continued, peaking with the re- 
cent Red Shirt antigovernment demonstrations in Bangkok, which 
left over 80 people dead. The bloodshed and ongoing instability is 
cause for concern for the United States as well as for Thailand’s 
many other friends in the region and in the world. 

Although relative calm has returned to Bangkok in recent days, 
most of the contentious issues remain unresolved. Indeed, the re- 
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cent riots and crackdowns appear to have deepened divisions with- 
in Thai society. The process of reconciliation must he reinvigorated, 
hopefully, and properly, or tensions will remain, and the risk of 
further violence and instability will grow. 

I honestly believe the five-point plan proposed by Prime Minister 
Abhisit in early May of this year provided the right starting point 
for such a process. The plan called for all parties to uphold the 
monarchy, to resolve fundamental problems of social justice, to en- 
sure that the media could operate freely and constructively, to cre- 
ate an independent committee to investigate casualties of the re- 
cent crackdowns and to carry out political reforms resulting in 
fresh elections that I believe were to be called this November. The 
plan formed the most pragmatic and plausible path toward an ami- 
cable return to stability, democracy and the rule of law. 

Just today, in a nationwide telecast. Prime Minister Abhisit 
called on all Thais to participate in the five-point plan for reconcili- 
ation. As a start, a religious ceremony involving five religious 
faiths was held this morning. The Prime Minister also asked lead- 
ers across the spectrum to gather opinions over the next 2 weeks 
on how best to implement the road map through meetings, which 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet would facilitate. In addition, 
he announced that a committee to review the Constitution was 
being formed and next week the government would organize an as- 
semWy of three agencies — the National Economic and Social Devel- 
opment Board; the National Health Insurance Board; and the Thai 
Health Promotion Foundation — to gather opinions on how to solve 
the problems of social disparities. 

Thailand has gone through political crises in the past, including 
the Black May crisis of 1992; student massacre at Thammasat Uni- 
versity in 1976; and the student uprising in 1973. What we have 
witnessed over the past few months, however, exceeds all of these 
in terms of those injured and killed, as well as the depth of the so- 
cial fissures underlying the crisis. There is no doubt that Thailand 
has entered a critical period, one that could determine the direction 
of the country for years to come. 

Clearly the conflict in Thailand is an internal issue, and only the 
people and the leaders of Thailand can chart their way toward a 
resolution. Yet, as a close friend of Thailand, we should stand by 
the country during this difficult period and encourage the Thai 
Government and the people of Thailand to move toward reconcili- 
ation and the rule of law. 

It was with those words in mind that I introduced House Resolu- 
tion 1321 last month expressing the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the political situation in Thailand be resolved 
peacefully and democratically. While that resolution has yet to ad- 
vance, on May 24, the Senate introduced and adopted Senate Reso- 
lution 538, which was based on House Resolution 1321, and which 
expressed precisely the same position. I continue to believe the 
House should pass its own resolution due to the importance of the 
bilateral relationship. Our long history of friendship gained official 
sanction in 1833 when Thailand became the first treaty ally of the 
United States in the Asia-Pacific region. 

In recent decades we have strengthened our ties to the military 
alliance we forged in 1954, through our designation of Thailand as 
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a major non-NATO ally in 2003 and Thailand’s valued contribu- 
tions of troops in support of our U.S. military operations in Korea, 
Vietnam, the Persian Gulf, Afghanistan and Iraq. 

I just want to note for the record that, in my service as a Viet- 
nam veteran, I will never forget the contributions and what it 
means to have a friend in those days of the Vietnam War. Thailand 
was one of our most important allies, and I will say this publicly 
to my colleagues and to the people, on behalf of our country, we 
are grateful for all that Thailand has done as a close friend and 
ally of the United States. 

Thailand has also been a major trading partner of the United 
States, a regional leader, a force for stability in Southeast Asia and 
a country with which we share common values and interests. The 
United States has always appreciated Thailand’s many inter- 
national contributions and we respect and admire its unique cul- 
ture. 

Just prior to this hearing. His Excellency Mr. Kiat Sitthiamorn, 
Special Envoy of the Prime Minister, met with the members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and gave a first-hand account of the 
issues confronting Thailand. The crisis is complex and multidimen- 
sional, one that involves political conflict, economic tensions, social 
strifes and personal enmities. Fortunately, we have with us today 
our good friend Deputy Assistant Secretary Marciel and a group of 
experts to help us understand the things happening in Thailand, 
and they will be sharing with us their testimony as well. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Faleomavaega follows:] 
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CHAIRMAN 


before the 
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GLOBAL ENVIRONMENT 


“Thailand: The Path Toward Reconciliation” 
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For over five years, the Thai people have seen their country embroiled in political 
strife principally, but not exclusively, between two groups: the Yellow Shuts and the Red 
Shirts. The tension between the previous government of Prime Minister Thaksin 
Shinawatra and the Yellow Shirts led to a militaiy coup in 2006 and the exile of Mr. 
Thaksin. 

After one year of njle by an interim govermnent established by the coup, control 
of the country reverted to a democratically-elected government. But the political strife 
continued, peaking with the recent Red Shirt anti-government demonstrations in Bangkok 
that left over 80 people dead. 

The bloodshed and ongoing instability are a cause for concern for the United 
States as w'ell as for Thailand’s many other friends around the world. Although relative 
calm has returned to Bangkok in recent days, most of the contentious issues remain 
unresolved. Indeed, the recent riots and crackdowns appear to have deepened divisions 
witliin Thai society. A process of reconciliation must be reinvigorated promptly or 
tensions will remain, and the risk of fiirther violence and instability will grow. 

I honestly believe the five-point plan, proposed by Prime Minister Abhisit 
Vejjajiva in early May of this year, provided the right starting point for such a process. 
The plan called on all parties to uphold the monarchy, to resolve fundamental problems 
of social justice, to ensure that the media could operate freely and constructively, to 
create an independent committee to investigate casualties of the recent crackdowns and to 
carry out political reforms resulting in fresh elections. The plan formed the most 
pragmatic and plausible path toward an amicable return to stability, democracy and the 
rule of law. 
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And just today, in a nationwide telecast. Prime Minister Abliisit called on all 
Thais to participate in the five-point plan for reconciliation. As a start, a ceremony 
involving five religious faiths was held this morning. The Prime Minister also asked 
leaders across the spectrum to gather opinions over the next two weeks on how best to 
implement the roadmap through meetings the Prime Minister and his cabinet would 
facilitate. In addition, he announced that a co mmi ttee for a review of the constitution was 
being fonned, and next week, the government would organize an assembly of three 
agencies - the National Economic and Social Development Board, National Health 
Insurance Board and the Thai Health Promotion Foundation - to gather opinions on how 
to solve the problem of social disparities. 

Thailand has gone through political crises in the past, including the Black May 
Crisis of 1992, the student massacre at Thammasat University in 1976 and the student 
uprising of 1973. What we have witnessed over the past three months, however, exceeds 
all of these in terms of those injured and killed as well as in the depth of the societal 
fissures underlying the crisis. There is no doubt that Thailand has entered a critical 
period, one that could determine the direction of the country for years to come. 

Clearly, the conflict in Thailand is an inlemal issue, and only the Thai people and 
tlieir leaders can chart their way toward its resolution. Yet, as a dose friend of Thailand, 
we should stand by the country during tliis difficult period and encourage the Thai 
government and (he people ofThaiiand lo move toward reconciliation and the nile of 
law. It was with those vievvs in mind that I introduced H. Res. 1321 last month, 
expressing the sense of the House of Representatives that the political situation in 
Thailand be solved peacefully and through democratic means. Wliile that resolution has 
yet to advance, on May 24, 2010, the Senate introduced and adopted S. Res. 538, which 
was based on the H. Res. 1321 and wliich expressed precisely the same position, 

I continue to believe that the House should pass its own resolulion due to the 
importance of the bilateral relationship. Indeed, our long hi.story of friend.ship gained 
official sanction in 1833 wlien Tliailand became the first treaty ally of the United States 
in the Asia Pacific region. In recent decades, we have .strengthened our ties tlirougli the 
miiitaiy alliance we forged in 1 954, our designation of Tliailand as a major non-NATO 
ally in 2003 and Thailand’s valued contributions of Iroop.s and support to U.S. miiitaiy 
operations in Korea, Vietnam, the Persian Gulf, Afglianistan and Iraq. 

When 1 seived during the Vietnam War, I directly saw the enormous contributions 
made by tlie Thai people. 1 experienced what it meant to have a friend along in our 
efforts as Tliailand was one of our most important allies in the effort. On behalf of our 
country, I want to say how grateful we are for all tliat Thailand did during that period - 
and before and after - as a close fiiend and ally of the United States. 

Thailand is al.so a major trading partner of the United States, a regional leader, a 
force for .stability in Southeast Asia and a country with which we shaie conunon values 
and interests. The United States has always appreciated Thailand’s many mternational 
contributions, and we respect and admire its unique culture, 
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Just prior to this hearing, His Excellency, Mr, Kiat Sittheeaniom, Special Envoy 
of the Prime Minister of Thailand, met with Members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and gave a first-hand account of the issues conftonting Thailand. The crisis is complex 
and multidimensional, one that involves political conflicts, economic tensions, social rifts 
and personal enmities. Fortunately, we have with us today the right people to help us 
understand the problems facing the country and to offer their thoughts on how the United 
States can best support Thailand. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. And with that, I would like to begin the 
hearing by having our Deputy Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs and Ambassador to ASEAN, Secretary Scot 
Marciel, as our first witnesses this afternoon. Secretary Marciel is 
a career member of the Senior Eoreign Service and has served in 
posts in Vietnam, the Philippines, Hong Kong, Brazil and Turkey, 
and as staff in the Economic Bureau’s Office of Monetary Affairs. 
He is a resident of California, a graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis — actually you should have gone to Berkeley, but 
that is okay, I forgive you — and the Eletcher School of Law and Di- 
plomacy. He is married and has two daughters. 

Secretary Marciel. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE SCOT MARCIEL, DEPUTY AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY AND AMBASSADOR FOR ASEAN AF- 
FAIRS, BUREAU OF EAST ASIAN AND PACIFIC AFFAIRS, U.S. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Ranking 
Member Manzullo, and members of the subcommittee. Thank you 
very much for inviting me here today to discuss recent events in 
Thailand, our longtime friend and treaty ally in Southeast Asia. 

While the streets of Bangkok have returned to relative calm, the 
situation remains fragile, and the issues that must be addressed 
for calm to become stability are complex and challenging. Thailand 
has just experienced the worst political violence in a generation. 
The causes of the recent events are complex, and the consequences 
are not easy to predict. We were greatly saddened by the loss of 
life that resulted from the clashes. One hopeful sign, however, is 
that the Thai political debate now is once again taking place in the 
Parliament rather than through violent street protests. 

Our friendship with Thailand is based on a relationship that 
spans over two centuries and a common set of values that define 
our two peoples. Among these are a commitment to democracy; an 
emphasis on good governance, accountability, and transparency in 
the actions of government; and the rights of peaceful freedom of as- 
sembly and expression. These values are an integral part of the vi- 
brant society that Thailand is today, and they serve as important 
touchstones for all sides in efforts to chart a path forward to na- 
tional reconciliation. 

The importance to the United States of our long-standing friend- 
ship with Thailand cannot be overstated. As one of only five U.S. 
treaty allies in Asia, Thailand remains crucial to U.S. interests in 
the Asia-Pacific region and beyond. The U.S. mission in Thailand, 
one of the largest in the world, affords the United States a regional 
operating platform that would be difficult to replace elsewhere. Our 
bilateral relationship provides incalculable benefits in health, secu- 
rity, trade and investment, in law enforcement cooperation, and 
humanitarian assistance to refugees to both countries. 

The last several years have been turbulent for Thailand. The res- 
toration of elected government in early 2008 ended the short-lived 
post-2006 coup interim government, but left major divisions in the 
Thai body politic. Court decisions forced two Prime Ministers from 
office in 2008, and three times in the past 2 years the normal pat- 
terns of political life took a back seat to disruptive street protests. 
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The yellow-shirted People’s Alliance for Democracy occupied Gov- 
ernment House from August to December 2008, shutting down 
Bangkok’s airports for 8 days, to protest governments led by the 
People’s Power Party, the heir to the Thai Rak Thai Party of de- 
posed Prime Minister Thaksin. 

The fall of the PPP-led coalition government in December 2008 
and its replacement by the current coalition reversed the previous 
political configuration. In April 2009, the red-shirted United Front 
for Democracy against Dictatorship, UDD, disrupted a regional 
Asian summit, ASEAN summit, and sparked riots in Bangkok after 
Mr. Thaksin, now a fugitive in the wake of his conviction on abuse 
of power charges, called for revolution to bring him home. 

Neither of these earlier protest cycles, however, approached the 
March 12 to May 19 crisis in terms of the human and financial toll 
exacted. The crisis, which paralyzed the government, left 88 people 
dead and caused an estimated $1.5 billion in arson-related property 
losses, accentuated major political cleavages in the Thai popu- 
lation. 

Throughout the recent turmoil, the United States has been active 
in promoting dialogue, reconciliation, and the peaceful settlement 
of political disputes. Secretary Clinton, for example, released a 
video message to the Thai people on April 13 urging peaceful dia- 
logue. Our embassy in Bangkok engaged with Thai Government of- 
ficials at all levels as well as leaders of the opposition Red Shirt 
movement to underscore both the value we place on our relation- 
ship with Thailand and the importance of resolving political dif- 
ferences through compromise rather than force or violence. We also 
worked to ensure that we were doing everything possible to protect 
the safety and well-being of American citizens in Thailand. 

While the government succeeded in ending the protest and re- 
storing order, the fundamental divisions within Thai society that 
lie at the root of the political tensions remain. We welcome Prime 
Minister Abhisit’s vow to follow through on the reconciliation road 
map proposal he originally put forward with the goal of ending the 
UDD protest peacefully. We support the establishment of an inde- 
pendent fact-finding commission to review the incidents of violence 
from March through May and determine who is responsible. 

While this would be a positive first step, it should not be the last. 
Now more than ever it is critical for all Thai actors to promote dia- 
logue and reconciliation, to recognize the legitimate grievance of 
Thai citizens, to support the equal and impartial application of the 
law, and to foreswear the use of violence to resolve political dif- 
ferences. 

The Prime Minister’s original proposal included a date in Novem- 
ber for early elections. He has since indicated that conditions in 
Thailand do not allow for November elections. The door to early 
balloting is not closed, however, and while it will be up to the 
Thais to work out the date, the Prime Minister’s own plan acknowl- 
edged that democratic elections are an important part of reconcili- 
ation. 

The United States has stressed consistently that all sides should 
work out differences within Thailand’s democratic framework and 
without resorting to violence. Assistant Secretary Campbell reiter- 
ated this point on his recent visit to Bangkok. The right to peaceful 
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assembly is a key component of Thai democracy, but Thais must 
also exercise their responsibility not to let that peaceful assembly 
turn violent. Responsible leaders across the Thai political spectrum 
and in civil society need to emphasize to their supporters that in 
a democracy, violence has no place in politics. Leaders who refuse 
to condemn violent acts do a disservice to their cause, to their sup- 
porters, and to their country. 

Thailand remains one of our oldest treaty allies in Asia and our 
close friends. The United States can be a source of support as the 
Thai work to resolve the issues that still divide them, but it is the 
Thai people themselves who must make the difficult choices on how 
to proceed. For our part, the United States will continue to do what 
we can to promote reconciliation among the Thai people and to pre- 
serve and strengthen this enduring friendship. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am pleased to answer ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Marciel follows:] 
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THAILAND: THE PATH TOWARD RECONCILIATION 

Testimony of Scot Marciel 
Deputy Assistant Secretarj' of State 
East Asia and Pacific Affairs before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 

Subcommittee on Asia, the Pacific and the Global Environment 
June 10, 2010 

Chairman Faleomavaega, Ranking Member Manzullo, Members of the 
Subcommittee, I am pleased to be able to come before you today to discuss recent 
events in Tliailand, our long-time friend and treaty ally in Soutlieast Asia. Wliile 
the streets of Bangkok have returned to relative calm, the situation remains fi'agile, 
and the issues that must be addressed for calm to become stability are complex and 
challenging, Thailand has just experienced the worst political violence in a 
generation. The causes of the recent events are complex and the consequences are 
not easy to predict. We were greatly saddened by the loss of life that resulted from 
the clashes. One hopeful sign, however, is that the Thai political debate is once 
again taking place in the Parliament rather than throtigh violent sheet protests. 

Our friendship with Thailand is based on a relationship that spans over two 
centuries, and a common set of values that define our two peoples. Among these 
are a commitment to democracy, an emphasis on good governance, accountability 
and transparency in the actions of governments, and the rights of peaceful freedom 
of assembly and expression. These values are an integral part of the vibrant 
society that Thailand is today, and tliey must seive as important touchstones for all 
sides in efforts to chart a path forward to national reconciliation. 

The importance to the United States of our longstanding friendship with Thailand 
cannot be overstated. As one of only five U.S. treaty allies in Asia, Thailand 
remains cmcial to U.S. interests in the Asia-Pacific region and beyond. The U.S. 

Mission in Thailand - one ofthc largest in the world - affords the U.S. a regional 

operating platform that would be difficult to replicate elsewhere. Our bilateral 
relationship provides incalculable benefits - in health and security, in trade and 
investment, in law enforcement cooperation and humanitarian assistance to 
refugees - to both countries. 

The last several years have been turbulent for Thailand. The restoration of elected 
government in early 2008 ended the short-lived post-2006 coup interim 
government but left major divisions in the Thai body politic. Court decisions 
forced two Prime Ministers from office in 2008, and thi'ee times in the past two 
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years the normal patterns of political life took a back seat to disruptive street 
protests. The yellow-shirted People's Alliance for Democracy (PAD) occupied 
Government House from August to December 2008, shutting down Bangkok's 
airports for eight days, to protest governments led by the People's Power Party 
(PPP), tlic heir to the Thai Rak Tliai Party of deposed former Prime Minister 
Thaksin Shinawatra. 

The fall of the PPP-led coalition government in December 2008, and its 
replacement by the current coalition, reversed the previous political configuration. 
In April 2009, the red-sbirted United Front for Democracy against Dictatorship 
(UDD) disrupted a regional Asian Summit and sparked riots m Bangkok after Mr, 
Thaksin, now a fugitive abroad in the wake of his conviction on abuse of power 
charges, called for a revolution to bring him home. Neither of these earlier protest 
cycles, however, approached the March 12 - May 19 crisis in terms of the human 
and financial toll exacted. The crisis - which paralyzed the government, left 88 
people dead, and caused an estimated $1.5 billion in arson-related property losses - 
accentuated major political cleavages in tire Thai population, 

Thi'oughout the recent turmoil, the United States has been active in promoting 
dialogue, reconciliation, and the peaceful settlement of political disputes. 

Secretary Clinton, for example, released a video message to the Thai people on 
April 13 urging peaceful dialogue. Our Embassy in Bangkok engaged with Thai 
government officials at all levels and leaders of the opposition red-shirt movement 
to underscore both the value wc place on our relationship with Thailand and the 
importance of resolving political differences through compromise rather than force 
or violence. We also worked to ensure that we were doing everything possible to 
protect the safety and well-being of American citizens in Thailand. 

While the government succeeded in ending the protest and restoring order, the 
fundamental divisions witliin Thai society that lie at the root of the political 
tensions remain. We welcome PM Abliisit's vow to follow tlii’ough on the 
"reconciliation roadmap" proposal he originally put forward with the goal of 
ending the UDD protest peacefully. We support the establishment of an 
independent fact-finding commission to review the incidents of violence from 
March-May and detemiine who was responsible. While this would be a positive 
first step, it should not be the last. Now more than ever, it is critical for all Thai 
actors to promote dialogue and recorreiliation, to I'ecogni/.c the legitimate 
grievances of Thai citizens, to support the equal and impartial application of the 
law, and to foreswear the use of violence to resolve political differences. 
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The Prime Minister’s original proposal included a date in November for early 
elections. He has since indicated that conditions in Thailand do not allow for 
November elections. The door to early balloting is not closed, however, and while 
it will bo up to the Thais to woi'k out the date, the l^’rimc Minister’s own plan 
acknowledged that democratic elections are an important part oFreconciliation. 

The United States has stressed consistently that all sides should work out 
differences within Thailand's democratic framework and without resorting to 
violence. Assistant Secretary Campbell reiterated this point on his recent visit to 
Bangkok, The right to peacefiil assembly is a key component of Thai democracy, 
but Thais must also exercise their responsibility not to let that peaceful assembly 
turn violent. Responsible leaders across the Thai political spectrum and in civil 
society need to emphasize to their supporters that in a democracy, violence has no 
place in politics. Leaders who refuse to condemn violent acts do a disservice to 
their cause, to their supporters, and to then- country. 

Thailand remains one of our oldest treaty allies in Asia and our close friend. The 
U.S. can be a source of support as the 'fhai work to resolve the issues that still 
divide them, but it is the Thai people themselves who must make the difficult 
choices on how to proceed. For our part, the United States will continue to do 
what we can to promote reconciliation among the Thai people, and to preserve and 
strengthen this enduring friendship. 


3 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. 

We are joined by the ranking member of the subcommittee, my 
good friend from Illinois, for his opening statement. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for calling this very 
important hearing. 

America’s relationship with Thailand dates back over 177 years 
to 1833, in the days of President Andrew Jackson. Thailand re- 
mains an important friend of the United States, and we value the 
relationship. 

The Ambassador of Thailand to the United States recently paid 
an official visit to the congressional district that I represent and 
Rockford College, which I have the honor to represent. We truly ap- 
preciate his visit. It was a rare opportunity for college students to 
ask questions of an ambassador, and he is a truly witty man, and 
we are absolutely thrilled he took the time to come out and spend 
time with these young people. 

We urge the good people of Thailand to seek peaceful and non- 
violent ways in which to express their disagreement. We also urge 
the Royal Thai Government to hold elections as soon as feasible. 
Most importantly, elections resulting from a free and fair process 
have to be respected. I understand that the current crisis has many 
dimensions and goes beyond Red Shirts and Yellow Shirts; how- 
ever, our desire is to encourage a genuine reconciliation amongst 
the good people of Thailand. 

We look forward to hearing the second panel. 

I appreciate, Mr. Marciel, your excellent testimony and the num- 
ber of years you spent working on this issue. I know it has got to 
be very dear to your heart. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Secretary, as I recall, in recent years when there was a mili- 
tary coup in Thailand, we immediately imposed sanctions. Are 
those sanctions still in place or have they been lifted? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, you are right. After the coup in 
2006, we did put in place sanctions as required by law because we 
determined it was a military coup under the law. We lifted those 
sanctions after the subsequent elections at the end of 2007, I be- 
lieve it was. Early 2008. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Which raises another question. I wanted to 
dialogue with you on the question of sanctions. I know our law does 
stipulate that whenever there is a military coup, we put on sanc- 
tions. But there was a tremendous sense of disappointment as I 
met with the leaders of Thailand. They felt betrayed. They felt that 
the United States should not have put these sanctions in place for 
the simple reason that this is an internal matter, and that the gov- 
ernment and the people were trying every way possible to reconcile 
and go back to a democratic form of government. 

Do you think this law still has merit? Because here is another 
instance when there was a military coup that took place in Paki- 
stan, by I think a general named Musharraf For 8 years the coup 
was in place and we did not put any sanctions on Pakistan. Some- 
what of a contradiction, in my humble opinion. 

Should there be a better way of measurement on how our Gov- 
ernment should react or respond to coups? Each country has their 
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own particular situation. As to why the coup took place in Paki- 
stan, which we didn’t put any sanctions — in fact, we gave Pakistan 
billions of dollars, and for our own reasons. But when a friendly 
ally like Thailand had a coup for whatever reasons, we put the 
same onus on them and make them feel like they are a hostile and 
undemocratic country. And I wanted to ask your opinion, do you 
think the law is good? Is it a good law? 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. A couple of 
comments, if I could. 

One, you are right that a number of people in the government, 
the postcoup interim government, complained about the imposition 
of sanctions, which was a cutoff of assistance, certain types of as- 
sistance. It wasn’t sanctions of the sense of ending trade or ban- 
ning investment; it was rather limited. Others, I have to say, in 
Thailand criticized us for not being tough enough and not respond- 
ing harshly enough, asking were we sending an adequately strong 
message about our democratic values. So we kind of got it from 
both sides, to be perfectly honest. 

I think the key for me is that the sanctions are one piece of the 
reaction, as you know, mandated by law. I think the bigger picture, 
though, is how we tried to deal with that government. We did not 
become an enemy or hostile to Thailand at all. We made it clear 
throughout this period — and I remember it well because it was a 
difficult period when a country that is an ally and a close friend 
and is important to all of us was going through a difficult period. 
We had to impose these sanctions, but we also did work very care- 
fully and very closely with the government and others in Thailand 
to try to help them move forward out of this situation. 

So I think we played a positive role, despite the requirement to 
impose those sanctions, in helping Thailand to move on to the next 
step postcoup and back to democracy. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Do you think perhaps rather than just im- 
mediately — ^because the law dictates as soon as a coup is committed 
that we apply sanctions — do you think the law could be revised, or 
amended at least, to give the administration or Congress a little 
leeway or time to examine the given sanctions so that we don’t put 
sanctions automatically in the way that we have done to Thailand 
and we have done to Fiji, and we don’t do it to Pakistan? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, in all honesty I am not sure that 
I can speak for the administration on this. Certainly I think it is 
a worthwhile discussion to have certainly among Congress and be- 
tween the administration and Congress. But I couldn’t give you an 
authoritative statement from the administration on that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. 

The situation and the crisis in Thailand is a lot deeper than the 
Red Shirts and the Yellow Shirts. We know that. I think there is 
also the question of the rise of the middle class where they seem 
to place a very critical emphasis on this Yellow Shirt and Red Shirt 
problem that we are faced with. I just wanted to ask what is the 
current situation so far as who really is pulling the strings, thereby 
causing the Red Shirts to do what they are doing right now? Ac- 
cording to media reports, they say Thaksin is behind it, and other 
reports say that a group of prominent middle-class businessmen 
might be behind it. It seems every time the government tries to 
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bring everybody together to reconcile, they suddenly break off the 
negotiations. Can you elaborate? Can you share with us why there 
seems to be this uncertainty and — I shouldn’t say contradictions, 
but who is leading the Red Shirts in that respect? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, that is actually a very good and 
very difficult question. 

I have been working on Southeast Asia off and on for about 25 
years. I am not sure I have encountered a situation as complex as 
the one in Thailand right now in terms of trying to understand the 
politics. It is extraordinarily complicated. And as you pointed out, 
it is not as simple as one group against another. There are very 
many layers and complexities involved. 

Certainly we have seen a number of factors at play. One of those 
is I think there is a general consensus that one of the things that 
Prime Minister Thaksin did when he was Prime Minister was, if 
you will — I don’t know if it is the right term — empowered a certain 
part of the population that previously may not have been as active 
in politics as it was. So you have certain elements of the population 
more active in politics, which generally is a good thing in terms of 
strengthening a democracy. 

But as far as pulling strings, our view, if I could simplify, would 
be to say that there are a lot of people out there protesting who 
have legitimate grievances and complaints. There are also people, 
including the former Prime Minister, who are encouraging and sup- 
porting the protests. I think it would be a mistake to say that it 
is all Prime Minister Thaksin or anybody else pulling strings. I 
think our understanding is that was one factor, but that there are 
thousands of people out there who felt strongly about what they 
were protesting for. So it is not someone pulling strings, although 
there are obviously people who are working to support those pro- 
tests. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. In our meeting earlier with the Prime Min- 
ister’s Special Envoy, Mr. Kiat Sitthiamorn, he indicated that the 
current crisis has resulted in a loss of some $50 billion, affecting 
the economy of Thailand. Their tourism industry, in particular, has 
been severely affected by the crisis. 

My understanding is that when Prime Minister Thaksin became 
Prime Minister, he made tremendous advancements in providing 
help to the poor and destitute in the rural areas. Despite problems 
that affected the Thai Government’s operations, somehow they 
helped people from the rural areas out in the country, basically 
people who are low-income level, and this is the reason why he is 
still so popular among the poor people. 

Is he the first Prime Minister who has given substantive atten- 
tion to the needs of the poor in Thailand? Why does there seem to 
be such a consistent support stream of people out of the rural areas 
of the country? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know that I would say that 
he is the first Prime Minister to pay attention to the poor, but he 
certainly made it a major part of his platform to enact or expand 
programs that were designed to help rural areas. I think, as I un- 
derstand it, the current government of Prime Minister Abhisit has 
actually continued a number of these programs or adjusted them 
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somewhat, recognizing that some of them had value. So he cer- 
tainly did play a role there. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. As I recall, Prime Minister Thaksin was 
taken to court for certain transactions as a businessman. Was it 
some kind of a telecommunications company that he sold or he pur- 
chased? I think he sold his company in Singapore for which he did 
not pay taxes; is that a fact? Is that true? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, I don’t remember all of the details 
of it. There was certainly an issue when he sold his telecommuni- 
cations company, and it got a lot of attention in Thailand, and it 
was being looked at by the Thai authorities. He was tried for cor- 
ruption in the middle of 2008. I don’t remember exactly what the 
charges are, but we could get that information to you if I can follow 
up. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Can you, please? I would like to make that 
part of the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Scot Marciel to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Eni F.H. Faleomavaega 

Thaksin Shinawatra’s sale of a telecommunications business to a foreign firm in 
2006 (during his tenure as Prime Minister) prompted allegations of improper tax ex- 
emptions and abuse of power. The Thai Securities and Exchange Commission inves- 
tigation cleared Thaksin of all wrongdoing that year. 

In October 2008, after the coup and change of government, the Thai Supreme 
Court issued an arrest warrant for Thaksin related to the 2006 sale. 

In January 2007 the Royal Thai Government charged Thaksin for allegedly im- 
proper land purchases, unlawful use of state funds, and obstructing competition 
against his personal business by imposing an excise teix on telecommunication firms. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Please, I am not pointing fingers; I am not 
trying to declare the man guilty, I am simply saying this is one of 
the problems that he encountered when he was Prime Minister. If 
there were other issues — was there some kind of a conspiracy or 
those who opposed him? Were there trumped up charges? Was he 
basically banished from Thailand, or can he return to Thailand at 
any time? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, he was convicted, and he fled Thai- 
land, and so right now he is a fugitive. I don’t want to speak for 
the Thai Government on this. I assume he probably could come 
back to Thailand, but he would face that conviction and whatever 
sentence he had. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am going to withhold further questions 
and yield to my good friend from Illinois for his questions. 

Mr. Manzullo. Mr. Chairman, you asked two questions that I 
wanted to ask. I think if I asked the same questions, I would get 
the same answer, and I am satisfied with the answers that you 
gave. 

More of an observation than anything, and it doesn’t require any 
comment on your part, is the Thais’ tremendous loyalty to a demo- 
cratic state, for lack of a better word. I have talked to so many 
Thais, and they really love democracy. And one Thai told me, we 
love it so much that sometimes the military thinks it must enforce 
it. I thought that is an interesting comment. And yet whenever 
there has been a coup, the coup shortly thereafter talks about hav- 
ing elections, a continuous return to democracy. That is what 
makes the Thai situation so unique, so challenging, but so impor- 
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tant that we encourage the Thais to work through this process to 
become even more established in their democratic values and 
ideals. 

I don’t know what more the American people or our Government 
can do to encourage them to do that, because it is really engrained 
into their spirit. 

Did you want to comment on that? You don’t have to. 

Mr. Marciel. Well, thank you. Congressman. 

Just briefly I would say that I agree that the Thai people care 
about their democracy. They want it, and I think Secretary Clinton 
has said all democracies are works in progress by definition, and 
the Thai one clearly is, and it is going through a difficult time now. 
I think there is a strong commitment to democracy among the Thai 
people, and for that reason I am confident over time they will be 
able to work it out, but obviously one of the struggles right now 
is between two — actually more than two, but fundamentally two 
different visions on how to move ahead. 

But I agree with you very much that the Thai are committed to 
democracy, and that this is something that the American — our role 
is to be as supportive of the nation and people of Thailand as pos- 
sible, and to give all possible encouragement for them to work this 
out with the understanding that they are the ones who will have 
to work it out. 

Mr. Manzullo. Thank you. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I thank the gentleman from Illinois for his 
questions. I was going to follow up with a question he had alluded 
to earlier. What exactly is the role of the military right now in the 
Government of Thailand? How much influence does the military 
have in Thai society, be it business or social? 

Mr. Marciel. Well, the military certainly has influence in the 
broader Thai body politic. It is a very respected institution in Thai- 
land. It doesn’t play a direct role in politics in the way in some 
countries military men are in Parliament, that sort of thing. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. How big is the Thai military? 

Mr. Marciel. I don’t know. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Can you provide that for the record? 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Scot Marciel to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Eni F.H. Faleomavaega 

The estimated size of the Royal Thai Army is approximately 200,000 personnel 
and consists of seven infantry divisions, one armored division, one cavalry division, 
two special forces divisions, one field artillery division, and one air defense artillery 
division. 

According to Royal Thai Government figures, the 2009 Thai military budget was 
170 billion baht (fc.2 billion), or 8.2 percent of the total national budget and 1.9 
percent of Thailand’s GDP. The RTG has budgeted 156 billion baht ($4.8 billion) for 
2010, a decrease of approximately nine percent. 

The Thai military controls a few businesses but does not have a major role in the 
Thai economy. The military supervises a battery factory and tanning plant as well 
as small military-related production of uniforms, small arms and other items for 
military personnel use. The Thai military controls some media outlets, such as TV 
Channel 5 and numerous radio stations. According to the Thai Ministry of Finance, 
these businesses are taxed and their revenues are used mostly for internal oper- 
ations. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I am also curious how much the Thai Gov- 
ernment pays into its military budget, and how it affects the entire 
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defense structure of Thailand. I would appreciate if you can provide 
that for the record. 

Mr. Marciel. I will he happy to do that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Is the military also involved in businesses 
like those other countries? I am curious. 

Mr. Marciel. I have to say, Mr. Chairman, I am going to have 
to get back to you on that. I think there is some involvement, but 
it is not something that I have followed. I will have to get you an 
answer on that. 

My guess is one of the experts on the panel that follows me will 
be able to give you an answer on that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. A good example of this is Indonesia. This 
has been one of the most difficult problems in controlling their 
military, because they are involved in business and a lot of illegal 
business goes on in Indonesia. I was wondering if the same is true 
of Thailand. 

How much trade do we currently conduct with Thailand, in 
terms of our investments? 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I am on a losing streak 
here. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I think they should fire your political staff 
behind you for not giving you this good information. 

Mr. Marciel. I apologize. That is something I should have at my 
fingertips, and I don’t, but we will get that to you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Scot Marciel to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Eni F.H. Faleomavaega 

For 2009, U.S. exports to Thailand amounted to $6.9 billion and U.S. imports 
from Thailand totaled $19.1 billion. 

According to the Commerce Department’s Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. for- 
eign direct investment (FDI) in Thailand on a historical cost basis was $9,128 billion 
in 2008 (latest data available). 

The U.S. goods and services trade with Thailand totaled $35 billion in 2007 (latest 
data available). Exports totaled $10 billion; imports totaled $25 billion. The U.S. 
goods and services trade deficit with Thailand was $14 billion in 2007. 

Thailand is currently the United States’ 23rd largest goods trading partner with 
$26 billion in total (two ways) goods trade during 2009. Goods exports totaled $6.9 
billion; goods imports totaled $19.1 billion. The U.S. goods trade deficit with Thai- 
land was $12.2 billion in 2008. Trade in services with Thailand (exports and im- 
ports) totaled $3.4 billion in 2008 (latest data available). Services exports were $1.7 
billion; services imports were $1.7 billion. According to Thai Government statistics, 
in 2009, Thai imports from ASEAN amounted to $26.9 billion and Thai exports to 
ASEAN reached fe2.4 billion. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What is the population of Thailand? 

Mr. Marciel. It is about 65-70 million. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I will give you a gold star for that. 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for giving me a ques- 
tion I can answer. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I do want to thank you and I do want to 
thank Secretary Clinton for her interest in making sure that our 
involvement is constructive and positive, and in assuring the peo- 
ple of Thailand that the United States stands ready to help in any 
way. 

I think my good friend from Illinois mentioned something about 
democracy. Correct me if I am wrong, Mr. Secretary, but there is 
no perfect democracy in this world today; am I wrong on that? 
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Mr. Marciel. You are not wrong on that. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. And I might add that democracy is nothing 
but an experimentation. It is a process. It took us 200 years to give 
African Americans the right to vote, or something like that, and we 
are still not there yet. We would like to see Mother Liberty with 
the blindfold and say that the Constitution is color blind, and that 
we look to the character of the person as the essence and not so 
much the color or ethnicity or nationality. I suppose that is the es- 
sence of democracy for which we strive, and I think we sometimes 
tend to forget that we try to democratize all other countries based 
on our application of democracy. Do you agree with that; do you 
think Thailand should follow our democratic system? We don’t have 
a king, that is for sure. 

Mr. Marciel. I guess I would put it this way, Mr. Chairman. 
You are right, there is no perfect democracy. We are all working 
to strengthen our democracies. I think democracies can learn from 
each other. We all, and certainly you all, try to strengthen our de- 
mocracy, and that is the best we can do. Others may chose to fol- 
low to some extent or take some lessons from it, and we obviously 
follow what others do as well and sometimes learn lessons from 
others. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What do you consider to be the most critical 
issue for our country, in terms of our relationship with Thailand 
that should never waiver or never be lessened in any way? I guess 
the word “security” comes to my mind in terms of our relationship 
with an important country like Thailand. How is our security rela- 
tionship currently working with Thailand? 

Mr. Marciel. Our security relationship with Thailand is very 
good. Our military has worked together very well. Thailand con- 
tinues to host annually the Cobra Gold exercise, which, as you 
know, is a very large, multilateral exercise. And overall there is ex- 
tremely good cooperation in many ways on the military side as well 
as on the law enforcement side, including with Thailand hosting a 
regional law enforcement academy which plays a very positive role. 

In my view, the most important thing for the United States, im- 
portant as the security relationship is, the most important thing for 
the United States to keep in mind now as Thailand goes through 
this period, we are, as I said earlier, friends with the entire nation 
and all of the people of Thailand, and that is something that we 
need to remember constantly as they go through this crisis with 
different groups debating each other. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. It is very interesting to note with interest 
Cambodia, Vietnam, I believe even Laos, their principal trading 
partner right now is China. And I am just curious, where does 
Thailand fall into this? 

Mr. Marciel. Thailand is also a significant trading partner for 
all of those countries. Trade among the ASEAN countries has in- 
creased at a rapid rate, and with the advent of the ASEAN Eree 
Trade Agreement this year, we can expect that to continue to in- 
crease. I can get you numbers on the trade, but it is certainly im- 
portant, as well as Thai investment in those countries. 

Mr. Ealeomavaega. Please. And in your capacity also as Ambas- 
sador to the ASEAN organization, I am just curious, there have 
been recent reports of Myanmar’s interest in developing a nuclear 
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weapon, and I was wondering if this would have serious implica- 
tions for those countries in Southeast Asia if Myanmar seeks to do 
the same thing like in North Korea. North Korea now has eight 
atom hombs, or something like that? 

Mr. Marciel. We have certainly read with interest the recent re- 
ports on a possible nuclear initiative by Burma. I can’t say too 
much about it in an open hearing, but obviously we follow it very 
carefully. 

I think there are two issues. One is whether there is some kind 
of serious nuclear program in Burma, which certainly would be tre- 
mendously destabilizing to the entire region. And second is also the 
Burmese acquisition of other military equipment, conventional, 
which also can affect regional stability. So we are looking at both 
of those questions very closely. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Can you also provide for the record the 
number of Thai Americans we have in our country? Besides Tiger 
Woods. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Scot Marciel to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Eni F.H. Faleomavaega 

According to “We the People: Asians in the United States,” Census 2000 Special 
Reports, CENSR-17, issued in December 2004, page 1, 110,850 respondents re- 
ported to be of Thai origin. An additional 39,243 respondents identified themselves 
as being of mixed Thai heritage. If both groups of respondents are included, there 
were 150,093 Asians with Thai heritage in the U.S. in 2000. The 2010 Census fig- 
ures are not available yet. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Do you know that Tiger Woods is more Thai 
than African American because his mother is from Thailand? I 
don’t know how many Americans know that. 

I think we currently have 690,000 foreign students who attend 
American colleges and universities. And the number one country is 
China with 100,000; India with about 90,000. I am curious, how 
many students from the ASEAN countries attend American col- 
leges and universities? 

I have always firmly believed this is probably one of our most im- 
portant assets — allowing students from all over the world to come 
and study in America and see America for what it is, and to under- 
stand and appreciate the institutions and what we are striving for. 
I am just curious if Thailand is also in that light in terms of the 
number of students from Thailand who are currently attending our 
American colleges and universities. 

Mr. Marciel. Mr. Chairman, I absolutely agree that it is very 
much good for the United States, as well as for the sending coun- 
tries, to have students studying in the United States. I can get you 
the numbers for all of ASEAN and for individual countries. Thai- 
land is a major — I have the numbers here. Great. 

We currently have almost 9,000 students from Thailand studying 
in the United States. Sorry, this is actually from a couple of years 
ago, a few years ago. Thailand, almost 9,000; Indonesia, a little 
over 7,000; Vietnam, 6,000; and China at this point 67,000. So that 
is extraordinarily high. But overall for ASEAN, the numbers have 
been going up. Certainly from Vietnam, they have been going up 
very rapidly. Indonesia, they have gone down somewhat, which is 
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a concern for us. And Thailand, it is more stable. I can get you all 
of the numbers. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

Written Response Received from the Honorable Scot Marciel to Question 
Asked During the Hearing by the Honorable Eni F.H. Faleomavaega 

According to the 2009 Open Doors report, the numbers of ASEAN students study- 
ing at U.S. universities and colleges during the 2008/2009 academic year (the most 
recent available statistics) are as follows: 


Brunei 

39 

Burma 

667 

Cambodia 

386 

Indonesia 

7,509 

Laos 

80 

Malaysia 

5,942 

Philippines 

4,226 

Singapore 

3,989 

Thailand 

8,736 

Vietnam 

12,823 

ASEAN Total 

44,397 


Mr. Faleomavaega. This is a program that our Government 
should engage in — to encourage and bring students from the 
ASEAN countries to study in our colleges and universities. 

Mr. Marciel. We do have a number of programs, Fulbright obvi- 
ously, but other programs that provide scholarships or otherwise 
encourage students from ASEAN to study in the United States. We 
are always talking about how we can do more. In the President’s 
planned trip to Indonesia, looking at how we can encourage more 
Indonesian students here is a big priority for us. So, yes, it is some- 
thing that we should be doing. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. It is my understanding that the President’s 
trip to Indonesia has been cancelled again. Is there any indication 
when he might be doing this in the coming months? This is three 
times now that he has cancelled the trip. 

Mr. Marciel. He has postponed the trip, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve, because of the environmental crisis in the Gulf of Mexico, but 
still intends to go, but there is not a new date set yet. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I note with interest during the Presidential 
campaign there was a national blog that said that I, humble me, 
was specially appointed as an agent of Barack Obama to go to In- 
donesia, which I did. I went to Indonesia to go to the school that 
he attended, to make sure that there was no indication whatsoever 
that Barack Obama was born in Indonesia. Say hello to the 
birthers for me on that. 

But at any rate, Mr. Secretary, thank you very much for your pa- 
tience and good humor in seeing this through. I do want very much 
to do all we can, at least as Members of Congress, to be as helpful 
as we can to the people and good leaders of Thailand. 

Did you want to add any more to your statement? 

Mr. Marciel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Only that the administration view is exactly the same. The 
United States wants to do all we can to help our friends in Thai- 
land get through this, and we hope the administration and the 
Congress can work together in support of the Thai people and 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. And the administration is supportive of the 
five points outlined by the Prime Minister in May? 

Mr. Marciel. That is right, Mr. Chairman, we are. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, and thank you 
for coming. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. We have some good experts here on our next 
panel. Our second panel includes Dr. Karl Jackson, Dr. Richard 
Cronin and Ms. Catharin Dalpino. 

Dr. Jackson is the director of the Asian Studies program at the 
School of Advanced International Studies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. A C.V. Starr distinguished professor of southeast asian 
studies, he also serves as the director of the Southeast Asia Studies 
program at the SAIS. Until 1991, he was professor of political 
science at the University of California, Berkeley — go. Bears — where 
he began teaching in 1972. 

Dr. Jackson served as the National Security Adviser to the Vice 
President from 1991 to 1993. Prior to that he was Special Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs, and was also senior 
director for Asian affairs at the National Security Council. Mr. 
Jackson served as a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense of East 
Asian Affairs. He also was the president of the U.S. -Thailand Busi- 
ness Council. He has written several books and is very much up 
to date on the situation in Thailand. 

Professor Dalpino is a former diplomat, scholar, international or- 
ganizations professional staff member and program manager of an 
NGO. She has been a university professor for over 10 years, teach- 
ing courses in international relations, human rights and democracy 
promotion, politics and security and international relations in 
Southeast Asia. 

Ms. Dalpino was Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Democ- 
racy, Human Rights and Labor for 5 years, where she had special 
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culminated in the May 19 violence for the Stimson Foundation’s 
home page. He is also lead and coauthor of several books. My gosh, 
I can go on and on here. 

He has taught comparative Asian political economy at Johns 
Hopkins and Chuo University in Tokyo, and was also a Vietnam 
veteran intelligence officer in the U.S. Army 1st Infantry Division 
in 1965 and 1966. I was there 1967 and 1968, so you left before 
I came. 

I want to thank you very much for your presence and coming 
here to testify to the subcommittee. 

If I may, I would like to give the honor to Professor Dalpino for 
her opening statement. 

STATEMENT OF MS. CATHARIN E. DALPINO, VISITING ASSO- 
CIATE PROFESSOR, ASIAN STUDIES PROGRAM, EDMUND A. 

WALSH SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE, GEORGETOWN UNI- 
VERSITY 

Ms. Dalpino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, my views on this topic today are informed by liv- 
ing and working in Thailand over a span of three decades and my 
present work as director of Thai studies at Georgetown University, 
but I haven’t focused my statement on the very rich history of U.S.- 
Thailand relations. I would like to focus very specifically on the 
current state of the reconciliation process in Thailand and what it 
might take to put that process on firmer ground. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Without objection, all of your statements 
will be made part of the record. If you have any added materials, 
things to add, we are happy to receive them. 

Ms. Dalpino. Mr. Chairman, it has been frustrating to some of 
us who follow Thai affairs to watch the coverage over the past few 
years in Thailand, because I think in particular the international 
community is sometimes given to what I would describe as the 
myth of monoliths, of being able to parse this crisis into Red Shirt 
versus Yellow Shirt, rural versus urban, rich versus poor, even au- 
thoritarian versus democracy. I am afraid that if this kind of di- 
chotomy continues, it is going to stigmatize a large group of people 
and lionize another large group of people on any given occasion, 
and it is important in the reconciliation process to move to a more 
nuanced view of this crisis. So I thank you very much for these 
hearings and for your interest in this topic. 

I would say at the present time Thailand is suspended some- 
where between the crisis and normal political life. I share your in- 
terest and your support for the five-point reconciliation plan. I 
think, however, as that plan goes forward, many Thais, particu- 
larly those who were in opposition, will look at a number of other 
things as well to see if the government is going to be able to forge 
a genuine reconciliation. And they will look particularly at whether 
treatment of several issues is evenhanded. 

Here are some indicators. I think they will look at due process 
for the UDD leaders and demonstrators under arrest. This will be 
a good opportunity for the government not only to show adherence 
to the rule of law, but also moving to a new kind of political bal- 
ance. 
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They will look at the length of the emergency rule period which 
is currently in operation and this week was renewed for another 
month. Certainly that is part of restoring order to Thailand, but as 
that — but as the need for that begins to wane, I think there will 
be attention to when emergency rule is lifted and in what se- 
quence, particularly when it is lifted in the north and the north- 
east, which is where Thaksin had a great deal of political strength. 

I am heartened that the Prime Minister is committed to an in- 
vestigation of the casualties incurred on both sides during the re- 
cent crisis. I think there will be close attention to who is appointed 
to a commission and what kind of balance that represents. 

And lastly in the short term, I think the timing of elections is 
a very, very difficult issue. Obviously, elections in the shortest pos- 
sible term would help to restore democracy. But I have to say in 
all candor that there is a danger that if elections are called too 
soon, and not sufficient reconciliation has been achieved, that 
whatever the outcome is, it could restart a cycle of violence if the 
losers are not prepared to accept the outcome of the democratic 
process. And I think in our own representations and recommenda- 
tions to our Thai colleagues, I think we have to remember how 
very, very complicated even just the timing of the election will be 
at this point in time. 

Even if managed skillfully, I think the initial stage will not auto- 
matically ensure long-term political stability in Thailand, and I 
would like to point out three issues which have been very much at 
the center of Thai political development. One is addressing the cen- 
ter-province dynamic. It is true former Prime Minister Thaksin 
brought to light many issues of rural versus urban. In truth, the 
Thai system has been centralized historically. It still is, but there 
have been attempts to decentralize. I don’t think just transferring 
funds to the rural area is going to do it. I think there is also an 
issue of transferring some degree of political power, and that will 
take quite a long national discussion. 

Also, adhering to the rules of the political game in a democracy 
is something that the Thais will have to consider and to work on 
quite a lot, particularly in a parliamentary form of government. 
And again, what we have seen with the cycles of violence and ret- 
ribution with the Yellow Shirts versus Red Shirts, when one side 
does not get an outcome they want, they want to pull the whole 
system down. And working toward a political culture that allows 
for loyal opposition and acceptance of the democratic process will 
be very important. 

Traditionally, Thai governments are coalition governments, and 
I think there are some good reasons for doing that, but that actu- 
ally doesn’t help this idea of accepting an outcome if you can nego- 
tiate some of the aspects after election. That is just to flag that 
issue. 

Lastly, I think we will see another round of constitutional revi- 
sion and reform, and that is good. I think there are particular 
issues in the current Constitution that Thailand might look at, in- 
cluding the clause that abolishes the political party if a party mem- 
ber is convicted of electoral fraud. 

When he came into office. Prime Minister Abhisit flagged that 
and tried to get the parties to discuss either revising or ab^olishing 
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that, because it really is a nuclear option, and it was behind a 
great deal of the discontent in the UDD with the dissolution of 
Thai Rak Thai and the People’s Power Party. But beyond specific 
constitutional revisions, I think that strengthening the Thai sense 
of Constitution will be important as well. Thailand has had 17 Con- 
stitutions since it became a constitutional monarchy in 1932. And 
forging a Constitution that can be revised as need be but still re- 
main will be important. 

There are two major wild cards that could affect the reconcili- 
ation process. And one would be transitions in the monarchy, both 
in the palace and in the Privy Council, which might come naturally 
and might have been expected for some time, and also the issue of 
Thaksin’s continued impact on Thai politics and the calculation of 
how much is gained or lost by having him inside or outside of the 
country, inside or outside of the tent, is something clearly that not 
only this government but other parts of the Thai system will have 
to consider. 

Let me talk very briefly about U.S. -Thailand relations and what 
the United States might do at this point in time. I agree with ev- 
erything that Secretary Marciel said about the importance and the 
salience of U.S. -Thai relations and I think that the United States 
has a stake in helping to strengthen Thai democracy and sup- 
porting the return to stability. But it has to do so with some 
thought and restraint. And in contrast to some countries in the 
post-Cold-War world that had significant international involvement 
in the democratic process of their democratization Thailand’s de- 
mocratization is very much of its own making. And it has welcomed 
support from the international community as a support, not as a 
leading factor. 

I have no reason to believe that they would not welcome support, 
but I think it has to be very skillful and somewhat indirect. I also 
do think that it is very important that any democracy assistance 
that the United States or U.S. organizations that are not govern- 
mental that be rendered at this point in time be perceived as being 
nonpartisan in terms of the Thai political factions. 

A second thing that I think the United States could help, if Thai- 
land so desires this assistance, is helping to break the cycle of im- 
punity that we have seen not only with the Red Shirts but with 
the Yellow Shirts — going back to the time in August 2008 when 
people broke into the Prime Minister’s residence and chased him 
to the airport the VIP lounge of the airport — that both the Yellow 
Shirts and Red Shirts have conducted themselves as they have be- 
cause they believe that they could, and that developing a strong, 
accountable, effective security force is actually part of a democracy, 
because you will have public demonstrations. You should expect to 
have them, even welcome them as part of democracy and not see 
them as a crisis every time they are brewing. 

Our relationship on the security side has obviously focused on 
military, has not focused on police reform, but I think that there 
might be an opportunity to do so if Thailand believes that that is 
desirable. 

Lastly I think that we can help our Thai interlocutors by engag- 
ing them in what I would call “beyond the crisis thinking” and 
drawing them out in terms of our security, economic and cultural 
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relations, and not waiting for that to happen automatically but 
reaching out to them. That will help to restore a sense of normalcy 
and help to regain, help Thailand regain momentum in the inter- 
national community. 

Let me end with a regional postscript. I find it very interesting 
that Vietnam, in its capacity as chairman of ASEAN, 2 weeks ago 
issued a statement on the situation in Thailand that was sup- 
portive of Prime Minister Abhisit’s government, but also com- 
mented that Thai stability is very important to Southeast Asian re- 
gional stability and offered, as a group, ASEAN to help Thailand. 
That is fairly unprecedented. ASEAN has issued some statements 
on Burma under international pressure, but I think that this is an 
encouraging sign for ASEAN as well, and might be followed up on. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dalpino follows:] 
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Thank you for the oppoifunity to testily before the Subcommittee on the cunent situation 
in Thailand and the prospects for political and social reconciliation. My views arc 
informed by my experience living and working in Thailand over a span of three decades, 
as well as my work as Director of Thai Studies at Georgetown University. 1 am also 
helping the National Bureau of Asian Research to organize a multi-year project on the 
United States-Thailand alliance, which will consider ways to strengthen the bilateral 
relationship in this critical period. 

Understanding the complex situation in Thailand is made more difficult by perceptions, 
particularly in the international community, that it is a matter of easy opposites: yellow 
shirt vs. red shirt; rich vs. poor; urban vs. rural; and authoritarian vs. democrat. There is 
some degree of truth in these dichotomies, but they risk stigmatizing (or lionizing) large 
numbers of people unfairly and peipetuating the cycle of retribution. Achieving genuine 
stability in Thailand will require moving beyond these broad generalizations to a more 
nuanced approach. 


Short and Long-term Steps to Reconciliation 

In the aftermath of the occupation of Bangkok’s Ratchaprasong area by the United Front 
for Democracy Against Dictatorship (UDD) group and the resultant government 
crackdown, Thailand is suspended between crisis and normal political life. The 
govermnent of Prime Minister Abhisit Vejjajiva has turned its attention to restoration of 
damaged urban areas and to the promulgation of a five-point reconciliation plan. 
Emergency rule is maintained in several provinces, which gives the militaiy a greater role 
in internal security, Although Thai society as a whole and the beleaguered residents of 
Bangkok in particular no doubt welcome the calm, the immediate post-crisis period is a 
fragile one. 

Restoring political balance in this early stage will depend on the degree to wliich the 
government is perceived as being even-handed. Indicators of this will include: 
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• due procesH for HDD leader!) and demomiralors under arrest. This is 
imperative, not only to cleinonslrale a conimilraeiit to the rule of law but 
also to political balance. The handling of legal charges against UDD 
defendants will inevitably be compared to those brought (or not brought) 
agamst demonstrators hi the People’s Alliance for Democracy (PAD) 
movement for their actions in the 2008 seizure of the Prime Minister’s 
office and Bangkok International Aiiport, 

• the length of the emergency rule period and the sequence of its 
cancellation in the provinces. If the Noifh and Northeastern regions 
(where former Prune Minister Thaksin Shinwatra is strongest politically) 
ar'e held over wliile other provinces are released, there will be an 
assumption of bias. 

• investigation of casualties incurred in the UDD occupation and especially 
the crackdown. The government has said there will be independent 
investigations of the events of the last two months. It is not clear whether 
Abhisit will call upon the National Human Rights Commission or appoint 
a special body, but the composition of the investigative body will come 
under close scrutiny. 

• the timing of elections. Prime Minister Abhisit withdrew his offer of 
elections in November when UDD leaders added extra conditions with 
each round of discussions. Legally, the government has until December 
2011 to conduct elections, but will be pressured to hold new polls before 
that. However, if elections are held before any meaningful political 
reconciliation is achieved, they could spark public protests and another 
round of violence from the losing side. The government has alluded to the 
need for constitutional revision, to ensure that all political contenders 
agree on the electoral rules, and that will likely push elections back. 

Even if managed skillfiilly, this initial stage will not automatically ensure long-term 
political stability in Thailand, liiai leaders will face a number of longstanding and 
deeply rooted issues that should be addressed over time. Some of these include: 

• Addressing the center-province dynamic. Historically, the Thai state has 
been strongly centralized, and this still describes the system to some 
extent. The political upheaval of the past four years has brought a public 
focus on discrepancies between the urban and raral sectors and the 
attitudes of urban Thais toward tlieir rural counterparts. Thailand’s 
democratic transition in the 1980’s gave citizens greater access to national 
government through the parliament, but largely dodged the issue of 
political liberalization at the local level. The 1997 Constitution contained 
some measures for greater fiscal decentralization but was weaker on the 
political side of that issue. With his populist policies, Thaksin was able to 
build a base in the rwai sector, but the center-province issues that his 
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administration highlighted have existed for decades. Addressing these 
problems effectively will require that the government de-couplc them 
from any individual party or politician. This issue binds together the 
political conflict in Bangkok in the past two months and the communal 
violence in Thailand’s deep south that has waged since 2004 - in one 
sense, both ar e opposite sides of the same coin. 

• Strengthening adherence to the rules of the political game. 

Democracy, especially under a parliamentary form of government, 
depends upon the concept of a loyal opposition and acceptance of the 
outcome of the democratic process. Thai electoral politics has 
traditionally been weak on both of these counts, Disruptions or 
suspensions of democracy through coups or popular uprisings have set 
aside or skewed electoral outcomes. Moreover, the majority of elected 
governments have been formed by coalitions, which adds an element of 
political horse trading to the election after the fact. Coalitions arc not 
inherently, but they complicate this aspect of Thai electoral democracy. 

• Not Just revising the constitution but forging a stronger sense of 
constitutionalism. Constitutions arc intended to be living documents and 
revised as the nation requires. Early in his administration, Prime Minister 
Abhisit expressed interest in revising the constitution to remove the 
requirement that the courts dissolve a political party if a leader has been 
convicted of electoral fraud. This provision was responsible for the 
dissolution of 1 haksin’s Thai Rak Thai party and its successor, the 
People’s Power Party, and effectively disenfrancliised J'hais who voted for 
these parties. Apait from weaknesses in any specific constitution, 

Thailand has an issue with durability of their charters. Since the 
establishment of the country’s constitutional monarchy in 1932, the 
country has had 17 constitutions, each new version usually deriving from a 
coup or other non-democratic disruption. Serious constitutional revision is 
not as likely to occur if the option of doing away with the constitution 
altogether exists. 

The road to reconciliation in Thailand will not be smooth in either the short or the long 
run. To add to a difficult process of political reconciliation, the countrj' will likely face 
transitions in the monarchy, both in the Palace and in the Privy Council, in the 
foreseeable fiiture. Another issue that affects genuine reconciliation is Thaksin’s 
continuing impact on Thai politics. The process of reconciliation inevitably includes a 
calculation of benefits and drawbacks to having him either inside or outside the country, 
and inside or outside the political tent. 


US Support for Thai Democracy and Stability 
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US-Thai relations have not been seriously damaged by the protracted political instability 
in Thailand over the past few years, but they have been constrained at times. More 
broadly, the relationship has been in drift for the last four years, since the 2006 coup. 

The essential framework of the security relationship has been preserved, but the Thai 
political crisis has prevented the two governments from reshaping the alliance in the face 
of a changing security envhonment in the Asia-Pacific region. The US mar'ket continues 
to represent an important export destination for Thailand, and American business remains 
positive on trade with Thailand. However, a number of bilateral trade issues have yet to 
be resolved, such as GSP, and the issue of a free trade agreement is still outstanding. 
Since the suspension of negotiations on a US-Thailand free trade agreement in 2006, the 
United States has begun to turn away from bilateral FTA’s and toward regional 
arrangements such as the Transpacific Trade Paifnersliip. It is not clear whether Thailand 
wants to or can accede to the TPP in the near fiiture. Lastly, Thailand has played an 
important role in Southeast Asian regional relations and has figured prominently in US- 
ASEAN relations. The domestic political crisis has caused Thai leaders to be more 
inward-looking and less able to play a regional role. 

Hie United States has a stake in helping to strengthen Thai democracy and in sirpporting 
a return to stability. However, that role requires some thought and even some restraint. 
The cuixent political situation is still highly charged and extremely complex, and high- 
profile attempts by an external actor to change the dynamic are likely to be counter- 
productive. Moreover, it nans counter to Thai sensitivities, In contrast to some 
democratic transitions in the post-Cold War era, in which international involvement was 
a critical element, Thailand’s democratization process was very much of its own making. 
Foreign donor assistance was often welcome, however, if it played a suppoifing rather 
than a leading role. 

In the early stages of reconciliation in Thailand, the United States might consider the 
following; 


Supporting Thailand’s democratic development, when requested. Pre- 
packaged democracy plans will not work in this case, but the United States 
should be responsive to requests for assistance from Thai leaders in both 
government and civil society. However, the United States should take 
pains to maintain a non-partisan approach to democracy assistance in 
Thailand. The perception that a foreign power was playing favorites in the 
Thai political arena would damage a fragile political peace. 

Helping the Thai government build effective and accountable internal 
security. Both “yellow shuts” and “red shirts” were able to occupy 
government buildings or entire Bangkok neighborhoods because they were 
reasonably certain that they could do so with impunity. Public 
demonstrations are a feature in most democracies, and Thai 
administrations should be able to meet with with equanimity. Although 
the United States and Thailand have a longstanding military-to-military 
relationsliip, there has been very little cooperation on pohee reform, 
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Engaging Thai interlocutors in “beyond the crisis” thinking. Wasliington 
should not wait for this to happen automatically, but should make an effort 
to reach out to Bangkok for dialogues on security, economic and cultural 
relations, Beyond the benefit to the bilateral relationship itself, this would 
help I’hailand regain some of its momentum in the international 
community. 


A Regional Postscript 

One of the interesting turns to come out of the Thai political crisis was a j oint statement 
issued by the ASBAN member states by Vietnam, this year’s ASEAN chair. While 
careful to express support for Thailand, the statement asserted that Thai political stability 
was important for stability in the region. ASEAN also offered to assist Thailand as 
Bangkok thought appropriate. Statements of this nature arc exceedingly rare in ASEAN 
and constitute something of an institutional watershed. In its own dialogue with ASEAN, 
the United States might follow up on this and explore Thailand and ASEAN’s 
willingness for the ASEAN Inter-Govcmmcnial Human Rights Commission to play an 
appropriate role in Thailand’s search for political reconcihation. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you Professor Dalpino. 

We are also joined here by another distinguished member of our 
subcommittee, the gentlelady from California, Dr. Watson, former 
Ambassador to the Federated States of Micronesia, and we wel- 
come her. 

Diane, did you have an opening statement you wanted to 

Ms. Watson. I did. I might be a little late because I think that 
the professor probably has mentioned all those things. But let me 
just reiterate some of what was said. I would like to really thank 
you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing on the situation in 
Thailand. And in my experiences in the Far East, I was very, very 
upset over the situation in Thailand. I remember going there in the 
early sixties, and it was such a historical trip for me and such a 
peaceful, wonderful trip back to the “King and I.” 

By the way, I ended up doing that whole presentation when I 
was teaching in Okinawa because I love the culture so much and 
I trained my students — I had a gifted class and I trained them to 
play those roles. And so I just really fell in love with the Thai cul- 
ture. 

So I have been very concerned, with what happened this past 
March with the red-shirt protesters occupying the streets of Bang- 
kok for all of 9 weeks, and probably more, and at first these pro- 
tests seemed to be peaceful; however, as the weeks progressed, 
clashes between the Red Shirts and the security forces escalated 
into urban warfare and by mid-May, 88 people had been killed and 
thousands wounded. 

The Red Shirts took to the streets in support of their ousted lead- 
er, Thaksin, and to demand an earlier election. Though the current 
Prime Minister offered a plan that would allow for early elections 
in return for an end to the protests, reconciliation still seems elu- 
sive. 

This morning the full Committee on Foreign Affairs led a hearing 
about human rights and democracy. Thailand is an important les- 
son in democracy building. Thailand has long been one of the 
brightest stars in Asia and one that saw economic and democratic 
progress throughout the nineties. However, since the military coup 
in 2006, which ousted the PM, tensions between the Red Shirts 
and the Yellow Shirts have been increasing. 

The fundamental divide between the two groups centers on the 
electoral process, with the Yellow Shirts arguing that ethical im- 
peratives trump the polls, while the Red Shirts believe that govern- 
ance should be determined entirely by the population’s vote. 

Many Thais are looking to the reigning monarch for support and 
a decision that will reduce the division between these two groups. 
The King, however, has been been ill and has not offered guidance 
in the situation as he has in the past. His son, the Crown Prince, 
is not seen as the leader his father once was, causing increased dis- 
comfort among the Thai populace. 

Thailand is standing at a crossroads, one whose road signs are 
confused by the political environment. And I don’t know if reconcili- 
ation is necessary. We can’t let the people of Thailand fall into a 
civil war without offering our help. 
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And I missed most of the testimony. I understand we were on the 
second panel, Mr. Chairman, but I certainly want to learn more 
about what you would suggest our best action should be. 

And as I mentioned our hearing that we had in International Re- 
lations, we are looking at all of our foreign policy programs and 
how best to assist these countries. And I always have to remind 
our side of things, is that these are sovereign nations and that 
what we do is we build from the ground up. We cannot go in there 
and tell the people, but we can encourage them to look at demo- 
cratic policies. 

So I would like to hear from the panelists. And I did hear what 
the professor was saying when I came in, as how you would direct 
our country, our USAID programs, millennium programs and so on, 
to assist the Thais and particularly those who are not comfortable 
with their government the way it is, and just how we can best as- 
sist in these circumstances. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I will say to the gentlelady that she has a 
very formidable understanding of the situation in Thailand. We 
had Secretary Marciel testify earlier, who pretty much corroborated 
your testimony. So you did not miss much. 

Ms. Watson. Well if I had time, Mr. Chairman, if we could just 
hear — start with Dr. Jackson, and then the professor and Dr. 
Cronin. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. All right. Dr. Jackson would you proceed, 
please? 

STATEMENT OF KARL JACKSON, PH.D., DIRECTOR OF ASIAN 

STUDIES AND SOUTH EAST ASIA STUDIES, THE PAUL H. 

NITZE SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. First of all it is a great pleasure to be back 
in front of the committee. Twenty years ago I used to testify in 
front of this committee when I was in government, Steve Solarz 
would really regularly give me a thrashing, and we both became 
good friends and colleagues as a result and remain so until this 
day. 

Given that my statement is already part of the written record, 
I would make only three or four short points given the hour and 
the fact that there may be some votes. 

The first point I would make is that the demonstrations we have 
witnessed in Bangkok over the last several months are a by-prod- 
uct of an ongoing set of socioeconomic and political changes that 
been taking place for the last 30 years. 

The rise of upcountry political movements really began in the 
1970s and the 1980s. Thaksin didn’t cause this movement of 
upcountry. He simply sensed it better and rode it more competently 
than anyone else had before. 

Thaksin’s money and his political savvy mattered, and his per- 
sonal charisma helped, but the upcountry movement to obtain a 
larger slice of the pie is here to stay in Thailand. 

The second point I would make is that a large number of 
upcountry people, especially from the lower part of the socio- 
economic structure, have developed an emotional identification 
with this man, Thaksin Shinawatra, which will not wear off simply 
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because the Government of Thailand puts in place Thaksin-like 
policies. 

Many people seem to feel that one of their own was illegally dis- 
placed by a military coup and that their votes have been repeatedly 
nullified by a Bangkok-dominated court system. 

Now it does not matter whether these perceptions are factually 
accurate. What really matters is that these feelings of alienation 
exist, are widespread, and constitute the fundamental political 
problem facing Thailand at this time. 

The third point I would make concerns reconciliation, the process 
about which the chairman, Scott Marciel, and Professor Dalpino 
have spoken. Reconciliation will take time. But it must involve a 
genuine willingness on the part of the government to collaborate 
with the opposition. Meetings with academics, with journalists, 
with thinkers, all of these being representatives of Bangkok domi- 
nation, are not the same as seeking reconciliation directly with the 
leaders of the red-shirt movement. 

Jailing and labeling the Red Shirts as terrorists will drive this 
mass movement underground, I fear. Like the chairman I am a 
member of the Vietnam generation which saw many insurgencies 
around Southeast Asia. This is the last thing that any of us want 
and I’m sure it is the last thing that the Government of Thailand 
would want, but it is something we must be concerned with. 

The fourth point I would make echoes very much the comments 
of Catherin Dalpino, even though we didn’t actually talk about this 
ahead of time. Elections alone, even early elections, are not enough. 
A complex of series of political deals needs to be worked out among 
competing elites to reestablish trust and legitimacy for whatever 
government results from the next election. The parliaments of the 
streets, represented by the Yellow Shirts and the Red Shirts, must 
somehow be brought back into the legal Parliament itself. The crit- 
ical imperative is to get politics off of the street and back into legal 
institutions. 

The best of all possible outcomes might well turn out to be a gov- 
ernment of national unity involving all the major political parties. 

And lastly, and again echoing my colleague. Professor Dalpino, 
the legitimacy of Thai judicial and law enforcement institutions de- 
pends on making them even-handed and apolitical and perceived as 
such by most of the people of Thailand. 

Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jackson follows:] 
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The Thai Political Crisis 

Until five years ago Tliailand was regarded as one of tire world’s most successful 
development stories. Thailand’s natural abuirdance in rice and natural resources had been 
parlayed into significant mdustiiahzation, Bangkok had become a tlrriving and world class 
metropolis with a significant manufacturing capacity. The multiple insurgencies that existed in 
the 1970s were brought to an end during the 1980s through a sophisticated combination of rising 
wealth and tailored reintegration of communist operatives back into Thai society. The tineat 
posed by the Vietnamese occupation of Cambodia had been deftly turned aside by a combination 
of Thai diplomacy, ASEAN action, Chine.se direct and indirect inteiwention, U.S. diplomatic 
support, and the precipitous collapse of Vietnam’s patron, the Soviet Union. 

In the midst of rapid economic growth, Thailand in the late 1980s matured into a 
functioning democracy. In 1992, when the army fired on pro-democracy demonstrators, the 
King of Thailand intervened pushing the anny off the political stage and a muitipaify democracy 
emerged in a country where tire military had dominated politics since 1932. Although the Asian 
financial crisis of 1997-98 was born in Bangkok, power peacefully changed hands in parliament 
and social peace was maintained in spite of a very sharp economic downturn. The democracy 
constitution of 1997 was designed to make the Thai govenmient less coiTupt as well as more 
honest and responsive to the people. In the elections of 2001 the Thai Rak Thai (TRT) party of 
cell phone billionaire Thaksin Shinawatra won a majority of seals. Thaksin hud used modern 
political polling tecliuiqucs to determine what the people really wanted, romiulated a platform 
accordingly, and then, in his first term, deliva'cd practically ficc medical care and debt relief to 
the villages where most Thai voters live. Thaksin became tlio first prime minister in the history 
of Thailand to seive out an entire parliamentary term. In 2005 the TRT won 61 percent of the 
vote nationwide in an election marked by the highest voter tumont in Thai history. Up until 
2001 or 2006 Thailand’s transition to economic and political modernity seemed aptly caphrred 
by the Thai Airways slogan, “Smooth as Silk.” 

The problem was that Thaksin held power as a democrat but governed like an autocrat, 
lie concentrated ever more power in his own hairds. His wealth gi'ew enormously tluough Shin 
Corp that was controlled by his family. Traditional centers of wealth and power in the Sino-Thai 
business world became threatened by Thaksin’s ever growing domination. To maintain his 
dominance he took control of ever larger segments of the press and television, and rendered 
increasingly ineffective the independent commissions designed to control corraption and vote 
buying. In addition, his government oversaw an anti-narcotics campaifyi that featured a large 
number of exba-judicial killings. Even the monarchy itself seemed to perceive Thaksin as 
capable of replacing the King himself in the affections of the poor of upcountry Thailand. To his 
critics Thaksin had manipulated the constitution of 1997 to produce a system without any checks 
and balances whatsoever and Thaksin was well on his way to becoming a ‘democratic dictator.’ 
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At the height of his power in early 2006 Thaksin committed a strategic political blunder. 
According to Thaksin, Shin Corporation was sold to Temasek Holdings of Singapore to put an 
end to the opposition’s ability to charge him with conflict of interest. Cashing out garnered $1.9 
billion for the Shinawatra family and according to Thaksin’s lawyers no taxes needed be paid to 
the government under Thai law. In the ensuing political storm Thaksin was charged with being 
unpatriotic for selling one of Thailand’s most modem corporations to a state owned enterprise of 
Singapore and doubly unpatriotic for not paying any taxes. 

To quell the storm Thaksin called a snap election which the opposition parties boycotted. 
Although TRT gained 57% of the vote, after a meeting with Ills Majesty the King, Thaksin 
agreed to step down and the Constitutional Court declared the April 2006 election invalid. These 
events led directly to the military coup of September 19, 2006 while Thaksin was out of the 
country. A new, military-sponsored constitution was approved in August 2007. Thaksin’s 
replacement party (for the legally dissolved TRT), the People’s Power Party (PPP), gained a 
majority of votes and a Thaksin nominee, Samak, became Prime Minister before being 
disqualified by the Constitutional Court for accepting honorar ia fiom his televised cooking show. 
Samak was replaced as Prime Minister by Thaksin’s brother-in-law, Somchai. During 2008 
large numbers of Bangkok-based ‘yellow shirt’ demonstrators occupied first the grounds of 
various government buildings and subsequently Bangkok’s intemational airport. Open street 
warfare occurred between the Thaksin’s red-shirled followers (the United Front for Democracy 
against Dictatorship, UDD) and the yellow shirts of the People’s Alliance for Democracy (PAD), 
In December 2008 the Constitutional Court dissolved the PPP, Thaksin’s stand-in for the TRT, 
on the grounds of vole buying in the 2007 election. This reduced the number of votes necessary 
to form a government, and the opposition leader, Abhisit Vejjajiva, was elected prime minister in 
December 2008 by the parliament that had been reduced in size thi'ough the court ordered 
expulsion of more than 40 pro-Thaksin members of parliament. 

In 2009 the ‘parliament of the streets’ became dominated by the red shirts. Thaksin 
rallied his supporters by cell phone from abroad, where he had remained to avoid serving a court 
imposed jail sentence for corruption. During 2009 and 2010 street demonstrators became 
ubiquitous. In April 2010, the Supreme Court ruled that half of Thaksin’s wealth was illegally 
acquired and $1.4 billion must be returned to the state. The red shirts had taken over and 
banicaded a wide swath of downtown Bangkok. Violence erupted from the demonstrators when 
the government tried to re-establish order. There were 25 deaths in April and by the time the 
government finally crushed the demonslralors in lale May the death toll was nearly 90. 

How could ‘Smooth as Silk’ have come to this in ‘The Land of Smile.s?’ Economic 
growth and rising levels of income inequality frequently go together during the process of 
economic development. Wliat has happened in Thailand may become a textbook ca.se in the 
political tensions that can he generated through the mal-distribution of rapidly rising national 
wealth, Thailand was the world’s most rapidly growing economy in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, Half a century of rapid economic growth had brought a significant reduction in overall 
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poverty hut inequality had been increasing between the top and the bottom 20% of the society. 
The upper 20% of households earns nearly 15 times as much as the bottom 20% of households. 
By this measure economic inequality is now greater in Thailand than in the Philippines or 
Indonesia. The second dimension of inequality in Thailand is a geographic one. Most of 
Thailand’s wealth Is concentrated in and around Bangkok white most of the votes remain up- 
countiy where poverty reduction has lagged. It is this imbalance between Bangkok (where the 
money is) and up-country (where the votes are) that explains the current Thai crisis. Thaksin’s 
political genius was to deliver pro-poor policies to the up-country majority, thereby gaining a 
constituency that became so loyal that it no longer needed to be bribed on election day. In 
addition, Thaksin, the billionaire, had an ability to tell Iris own rags to riches story so 
convincingly that the up-country poor bonded with the charisirratic rich man. Everr when his 
opponents in the military controlled the government in 2006 and 2007 they were unable to out 
poll the Thaksin political machine. Even with Thaksirr outside the country, Thaksin stalwarts 
bested the Bangkok-based opposition because up-country voters idenlifred with Thaksin 
personally and because they may have calculated that it was smarter to vote for the Thaksin 
machine that had given them some concrete benefits than to vote against him because the 
Bangkok-based reformers said he was corrupt. 

Finally, Thailand retained its independence in the 19''’ and 20''' centuries through good 
fortune and the brilliant diplomacy of its reforming monarchs but it entered the mid 20''‘ centruy 
as a very traditional and hierarchic society at whose head stands a genuinely loved monarch. 
King Bhutnrphol, because of the stellar moral example he has set in his 46 years on the throne, 
has more moral authority tlian any single person in Thailand but he has no formal political 
power. Fifty years of rapid economic growth atrd social change now require a new social 
conhaet between political forces residing prinrarily outside of Bangkok arrd the traditional 
Bangkok dominance of the political and ecoironric life of the country. The moral authority to 
lead this change resides with King Bhumiphol who tragicully remairrs in fiail health at the very 
moment of maxinrunr dangei' to the political .stability of his country. 


A Possible Reconciliation Process 

As we sit here today, Bangkok is no longer burning but smoldering tensions continue to 
threaten the stability of the Thai body politic. Order remains an absolute prerequisite to any form 
of reasonable government but order alone will not guarantee the long-term political legitimacy of 
any government. The process of reconciliation is the search ibr a set of stable democratic 
institutions that can simultaneously satisfy the aspirations of Bangkok for honest and legal 
government and the demands of up country voters for pro-poor policies and, perhaps more 
importantly, for a goverirment with which they can identify, The Bangkok government has 
adopted most of Thaksin’s pro-poor policies but the affections of the poor remain with Thaksin 
or some Thaksin nominee, someone who they perceive as 'one of us’ rather* than a traditional 
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pro-Bangkok prime minister. The up-country ‘marginalized majority’ must be convinced that 
the system is fair and that someone they select can remain in office rather than being ousted 
arbitrarily by the military or the Judiciary. 

To this observer of Thai politics, there arc at least four requhements for resolving the 

crisis: 


1) Judicial reform . Laws must apply equally and evenly to all political 
participant, not just to the red shkts but also to the yellow shirts, not just to the 
Thai Rak Thai but also to the Democrats and their political allies; the same 
standards must be applied to all or the force of law loses all legitimacy; 

2) Reconstitution of civil society . The independent commissions set up 
under the 1997 conslitiilion to limit conniption and voting irregularities must be 
strengthened and staffed with appointees from across the entire political spcctnim; 
prime ministers, regardless of political affiliation, must respect the rights of the 
parliamentary minority to fair representation on these commissions. 

3) Comity and leadership. The competing political elites of Thailand 
must develop sufficient trust in one another that they will be willing to turn over 
power when election cycles bring their opponents back to power. Trust camtot be 
restored if opposition politicians are investigated by the govermnent and charged 
with being anti-monarcluc or if demonstrators, even violent and illegal 
demonstrators, are charged with bemg terrorists. Somehow, some way, a new 
leader must mend the tattered social fabric and bridge the yawning political gap 
between the reds and the yellows. Trust is intangible but remains the mother’s 
milk of democratic politics. 

4) Democracy and order . The military must stay out of politics and the 
courts must not allow themselves to become the political weapon of either side of 
the Thai political divide. Free and fair elections must be held, and losers and 
winners alike must be willing to accept the results rather than resorting to a 
‘parliament of the streets’ designed to topple any goverimient that the losers do 
not like. Freedom to demonstrate caimot be allowed to cripple an elected 
government’s ability to transact the people’s business, and no rabble can be 
allowed to strangle the coimneice of a capital city. 

The devil is always in the details. The tough questions are: 

Can leadeis talk to one another, directly or indirectly to achieve a compromiseV 

Can the former Prime Minister return under a compromise solution that makes him part 
of the solution rather than an alienated leader who can ensure that the problem will never 
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end? Can there be genuine political stability unless and until some way is found for the 
fomier Prime Minister Thaksin to return to Thailand? Can the former Prime Minister 
return to private life and remain non-political? Almost certainly he needs to remain 
abroad until after the next election? 

Can the Red Sliiit leaders and the Yellow Shirt leaders be held equally responsible for 
their respective bouts of extra-legal street politics? Alternatively, perhaps a blanket 
amnesty is one way out of the situation, especially in a package with elections and public 
recognition for those who lost their lives on both sides of the conflicts of the last several 
years. Reconciliation must reintegrate the protest leaders sufficiently so that they can run 
for office and perhaps contend with one another verbally in parliament rather than in the 
streets, 

Perhaps the current govermnent might transform itself into a coalition government 
containing represerrtation of both sides of the Thai political divide? A coalition 
governnrent supervising future elections will increase the legitimacy with which the 
elections would be viewed by all parties. 

U.S. Policy 

The scenes of violence witnessed during the last morrth have been particularly painful to 
watch because Thailand is a lorrgtime, respected mutual security ally of the United States, Since 
the end of the Second World War, Thailattd and the U.S. have placed blood and money on the 
line for one another. Thai troops fought alongside Americans in Korea and Vietnam, More 
recently Thai Iroops served in Iraq and Afghanistan, and Thaihmd has been designated as a 
Major Non-NATO Ally of tho United States. The security relationship has matured fl'om one of 
dependence on the US in the iOSOs and 1960s to one of increasing independence in the new 
century. Thailand buys American and non-American weapons, and neither the Thai military nor 
the Thai diplomatic corps takes (or should take) dictation from Washington. The surest way to 
lose all influence in Thailand is for the United Slates government to attempt to dictate an 
outcome to the cuiTcnt political crisis. Thais have I'emained independent by jealously guarding 
then national sovereignty and prerogative and will continue to do so during the current political 
crisis. The United States can give counsel but cannot give orders. 

Above all do no harm. No one I know, in either Washington or Banj^cok, knows cnougli 
about the Hiai political situation lo ensure that things we say and do will not make the situation 
worse. The U.S. should not try lo pick winners by siding frrr or against Thaksin or the current 
Government of Thailand. Only Thais can work out the complex set of compromises necessary to 
resolve the crisis that began with the election of 2001, Long term stability in Thailand depends 
on finding a way to accommodate the forces that Thaksin roused in the Thai polity, but only 
Thais can possibly find the serie.s of pragmatic compromi.ses necessary to channel the new forces 
back into parliament where their concerns can be addressed in a legitimate and orderly manner. 
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The U.S. cannot imore iinnleasant realities . A military coup did oust an elected 
government in 2006. Subsequent elections persistently indicated that a majority of Thais wanted 
power returned to the group of political leaders that the military had ousted. CoiTuption 
abounded before and after the Thaksin period; for anti conuption regulations to become 
legitimate, these rules must be applied uniformly to all. There has been too much economic 
growth and too many people have become educated to a return to non-democratic rule in 
Thailand. Elections and uniformly applied laws remain critical to reestablishing trust and 
legitimacy. There can be no democracy without order in the streets but there also can be no 
sustainable order in modem Thailand without genuine majority rule. The cunent government, 
through emergency rale and the use of force, has cleared the streets but the United States should 
continue to express its concern in private, and perhaps even in public, that the legitimacy of the 
current government can only be established through a free and fair election open lo all parlies 
and personalities. The series of compromises necessary lo make this a reality caimot be 
accomplished in a day or a week but the overall goal must be a return lo political normalcy 
among all of the currently contentious forces in Thai politics. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you Dr. Jackson. 

Dr. Cronin. 

STATEMENT OF MR. RICHARD CRONIN, SENIOR ASSOCIATE, 
T H E HENRY L. STIMSON CENTER 

Mr. Cronin. Thank you Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Dr. 
Watson. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify at what I 
think is a very well-named titled hearing, this emphasis on rec- 
onciliation, path to reconciliation, that my colleagues have already 
been discussing. And to echo both of them, I mean this is really a 
major challenge and we have already heard some reasons why that 
is so. 

I am going to take a slightly different tack in my presentation, 
and that is that I am going to come at this issue somewhat from 
a more political economy way, if you would; that is, some under- 
lying reasons that go even deeper than political developments. And 
one of these really is fundamentally the inability of the political 
system, which has been changing and adapting over time, to adapt 
to the impact of globalization and rapid economic growth that left 
some parts of the country behind. 

I would make the point that Thailand has trebled its GDP in the 
last 20, 30 years; and its poverty index, rate of poverty has dropped 
from the thirties and forties to under 10 percent recently. Things 
are a little tougher now because of the financial crisis. And so all 
the boats have been rising, but they haven’t all been rising as fast. 
So that is one, I think, important point. 

And on the other hand, Thailand — so Thailand has really bene- 
fited from globalization in many ways. It has got a key geographic 
location, it has enjoyed large-scale manufacturing investment by 
Japanese, American, European companies, and has a relatively 
well-educated population. I mentioned national income tripled in 
the past two decades. 

But on the other hand, Thailand was really the cause and the 
poster child, if you will, of the 1997 financial crisis. It was when 
Thailand’s balance of payments got too far out of whack, that they 
could not sustain the value of the baht, that they were established 
against the dollar. And that led not only to collapse and great 
chaos in financial and economic chaos and even social chaos in 
Thailand, but it also created a deep resentment against some as- 
pects of globalization and particularly against the IMF’s prescrip- 
tion, which is quite wrong, of belt-tightening rather than actually 
measures to stimulate the economy to keep the GDP from falling 
too fast. 

And in some ways the democrats in Thailand have been associ- 
ated with that IMF medicine, and the Prime Minister, Thaksin, 
and the past former Prime Minister never left them or the other 
people forget it. 

There is also an issue that both my colleagues have raised one 
way or another, and that is an attitudinal problem between Bang- 
kok and the rural areas, or upcountry, as Karl Jackson put it. And 
that mindset is evident in many ways. It is certainly greatly per- 
ceived by Thais outside Bangkok, particularly in the north and 
northeast, as a kind of sophisticated-urbanites-versus-country- 
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bumpkins kind of attitude. And this has come out in ways that 
have been harmful to Thailand. 

For instance, we have heard reference to the 1977, sorry, 1997 
Constitution, and that Constitution aimed in a number of ways to 
eliminate revolving Cabinets but also to put educational require- 
ments in place for membership, for running for legislature. It tried 
to create a strong Cabinet, a strong Prime Minister, and in many 
ways you could say it was a little bit of an elitist approach or an 
academic approach to Constitution making. And it backfired in a 
way. 

Prime minister Thaksin came in and took advantage of all those 
provisions and, as we already heard, was able to mobilize a huge 
electoral base in the north and northeast of Thailand, and particu- 
larly the issue of this emotional connection that Karl has men- 
tioned is very important. 

Just a couple of points I would make. One is that much has been 
made of the fact that the army overthrew the democratic elected 
Thaksin government, but not enough attention has been given to 
the fact that constitutional changes practically made it impossible 
for Thaksin to be dislodged by constitutional means. So once he 
won the second election in 2005 by a huge margin, and then got 
in trouble over this Shin Corporation sale to Singapore’s Temasak 
Holdings Company, a sovereign holding company, he called for a 
snap election. The whole business of Shin had been a little too 
much for the population to take, even going beyond his enemy, his 
core supporters. 

And so he called a snap election in which members could not, you 
could not form a party less than 90 days before the election. He 
called it in a shorter period than 90 days, and it wasn’t possible 
for them to rename their party, to form coalitions, or even to at- 
tract members from Thaksin’s party into a different opposition 
party. 

And that is why they took to the streets, first the Yellow Shirts; 
and then, of course, eventually the Red Shirts emulated the Yellow 
Shirts for some of the same reasons, although the government had 
changed. 

So I am trying to emphasize that there are some structural 
issues and some accidents that are partly substantially connected 
to rapid economic change, globalization, et cetera, but also rooted 
in some attitudes between Bangkok people and the rest of the 
country, particularly the northeast. 

I think in terms of looking to the future. Prime Minister Abhisit 
had already made a number of I think very successful moves, and 
one is that he survived an attempted censure and no-confidence 
vote in the lower house of Parliament. 

And one of the interesting things about that is that there were 
fewer votes against him than the total number of opposition mem- 
bers in the Parliament. So it would appear that he has made some 
inroads there, and he also has a very high approval rating, around 
70 percent right now. And that has taken over most of the prov- 
inces, and it would seem that it would include a number of the 
provinces where the Red Shirts are prominent as well. 

He has promised to hold new elections and this has actually been 
postponed until next year. And the main reason, as we already 
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heard I think, is that if we had another election, Thailand had an- 
other election marred by violence, it would be kind of even a bigger 
disaster than where we are right now. But at the same time, there 
has to be an election and there has to be the perception of legit- 
imacy of whatever government is installed following that. 

To pile on in a way, but one thing that will not likely achieve 
reconciliation is demonizing Thaksin. Thaksin is a force to be reck- 
oned with. He is a crook. He not only was a crook but he was a 
human rights abuser. He conducted this anti-narcotics campaign 
war on drugs for 3 months in 2003 where more than 1,000 people 
allegedly were killed, either in shootings on the streets, by the po- 
lice and other security authorities, or died in jail having been beat- 
en to death. And this is pretty well-documented in the human 
rights report that the State Department prepares every year — for 
that year, in which case was 2003. 

Reconciliation is very important to the United States. Thailand 
is very important to the United States. And Thailand is a middle 
power with whom the United States has robust relations and a 
broad agenda. A treaty ally, Thailand provides important coopera- 
tion against terrorism and posts the annual Cobra Gold gold multi- 
national combined joint military exercises, as we have heard. And 
those were held, actually, as recently as February of this year. 

Bangkok is also a regional hub for USAID. We have a regional 
office there for our activities, our aid programs, and of course a 
major center for U.S. corporate investment. 

To conclude, what I would like to say is that the main thing the 
United States can do now is to promote reconciliation or to help 
promote reconciliation is to maintain constructive relations with 
the Abhisit government and support appropriate efforts to rebal- 
ance the economy in ways to promote more equitable development. 

This is a tough assignment right now because of the global finan- 
cial crisis which is requiring a kind of unwanted rebalancing of 
economy in favor of domestic growth rather than export-led growth. 

In this context, though, probably the single most important thing 
the administration and Congress can do is to reject overly sim- 
plified explanations for the crisis and recognize that given Thai- 
land’s constitutional complications, moral support for the Abhisit 
government does not represent a compromise with U.S. democratic 
values and ideals. I think that is a very important point. 

Thailand has had a tumultuous political history, as we have 
heard already. But it is also a very resilient country, and it is a 
country that values its long, sometimes interrupted, path toward a 
more participatory and more democratic system. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cronin follows:] 
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Ml-. Chairman, Ranking Member Manzullo, and Members of the Subcommittee, tliank 
you for the opportunity to testify this afternoon on the govermnentai crisis in Thailand 
that culminated in tlie bloody confrontation in the heart of Bangkok on May 19 and the 
path toward reconciliation. My remarks generally reflect the analytical lines of recent 
short articles I have written in collaboration with two of my colleagues at the Stimson 
Center, but of course the responsibility for this testimony is mine alone.* 

I tliink that the “path toward reconciliation” is a very apt focus of this hearing. The 
immediate crisis that began with peaceful protests by “red shirt” supporters of foimer 
Prime Minister Thaksin Shinawatra has abated. After a three-week standoff Prime 
Minister Abhisit gave the order on May 19 to the Thai army to storm the protesters’ 
barricades and clear as many as 20,000 “Red Shirt” demonstrators from central Bangkok. 
The violence resulting from clashes between some militants and tlie security forces, most 
of them on the last day, caused the deaths of at least 89 demonstrators, security personnel, 
and journalists, and injured more than 1,800. 

t he mililaiy operation was carried out under restrictions on the use of lethal force. 
Nonetheless, fighting at the banicadcs involved serious loss of life and injuries and major 
destruction of property m tlie main business and tourism centers, The demonstrations and 
the crackdown both fiiither stained Thailand’s image abroad, which has already suffered 
from more than thi'ee years of political agitation begun some thi'ee years previously by 
“Yellow Shirts” from three opposition parties who took over Thailand’s main 
international and domestic aiiports for several weeks at the end of 2008. 

The crisis has abated for now. The red-shirted anti-government protesters who paralyzed 
the central business district have returned to their homes, mainly in the rinal North of the 
country, in many cases with the assistance of the authorities. A number of protest leaders 
voluntarily surrendered as soon as the Army moved, or wore subsequently aiTesfed. 

Some of them tried in vain to discourage militants and/or criminal elements to refiam 
from torching public buildings as they retreated. 

There appear.? to have been no significant retribution against the ordinary protesters, the 
vast majority of whom had been peaceful tiuoughout the confrontation. Many of them 
had brought their children and other family members without any expectation of 
violence. 

Journali.sts and .scholars will long sift through the evidence to better understand the 
deeper causes of the confrontation between the government and the red shirts. There are 
aheady some obvious clues. I would argue that the most significant underlying cause has 
been inability of the political system to adjust to the intersection of rapid but highly 
unequal economic modernization, which itself has been driven by globalization. 


’ “ I'hailand’s Cris!,s: A 1 .onger View,” by Richard Cronin and Julie h'isciier, May 26, 20 iO 
bttp:/Avwnv.stimsoii.ore/t)ub.efm?ID -965 anil “Thailand at a Crossroads," by Richard Cronin and Timothy 
Hamlin, April 22, 2010 httD://www.siii«soii.org/DLib.cfin?id=%20952 
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It seems less than coincidental that many of the 36 buildings torched by Red Shirt 
militants fleeing the army included icons of globalization and the growing income gap 
between tlie inmiediate beneficiaries of rapid economic growth and those who view 
themselves as left behind. The latter include the urban poor and farmers from the hard- 
scrabble rural northeast. The targets included the Stock Exchange, banks, and Central 
World Plaza a huge shopping mall devoted largely to global luxury brands that was 
fomieiiy the World Trade Center. 

On the one hand, Thailand has benefited greatly from globalization due to its key 
geographic location, large scale investment in manufacturing by Japanese, American, and 
European coirntries, and a relatively well educated population. National income tripled in 
the past two decades and the number of Thais living below the national poverty line fell 
from 36 percent to less than 10 percent. On the other hand, Thailand was the cause and 
“poster child” of the 1997 Asian financial crisis, that began with the collapse of the Thai 
baht as a result of growing trade imbalances. The fall in national income took years to 
make up. Thais have been in the forefront of criticism of the truly mistaken 
conditionality of budget tightening that the IMF imposed as a price of desperately needed 
loans. 

Structural Aspects 

Though the whirlwind of Thai politics involves a hugely complex mix of personalities, 
individuals, interest and social groups and institutions, I believe that the key to tlte current 
crisis lies in new economic forces and a flawed conslitulional response to earlier 
problems of corrupt and politically unstable governments. Moreover, it is these structural 
factors that are both the underlying cause of the political crisis and the main obstacles 
that the Abhisit government will have to overcome to put the countiy back on track. 

The process of political adjustment to rapid economic change inadvertently was made 
more difficult by the “People’s Constitution” of October 1 997, the first of Thailand’s 
numerous constitutions since 1 932 to be written by a con.stitutional assembly of elected 
and appointed member.s. Key provisions of the con.stitution were significantly influenced 
by academics and other advocates of clean government. In reaction to repeated coups 
and unstable cabinets, their aim was to reduce corruption and a lack of accountability tiiat 
had kept Thai politics in constant turmoil and also empower the traditionally 
marginalized populations outside of Bangkok. 

Unfbitunately, several of the provisions backfired. As intended tire document led to the 
replacement of revolving cabinets with a strong executive, but the consequence was a 
classic “be careful what you wish for” situation, Thaksin Shinawatra, a 
teleconmiunications tycoon with strong authoritarian tendencies, used liis enormous 
personal wealth to mobilize the support of the previously marginalized hard-scrabble 
rural northern districts that had substantially been bypassed by Thailand’s remarkable 
GDP growth over the past two decades. His Thai Rak Thai paity - which translates 
roughly as “Thais Love Thais” swept the northern districts in the 2001 national 
eleclions on the basis of a strongly populist platform. Thaksin broadened his popular 
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appeal by tying the mling Democrat Party-led coalition to the widely detested conditions 
that had been imposed on the country by the IMF following the financial crisis. 

Once Thaksin gained power, he governed the country more as a CEO than a prime 
minister. He used government largesse to consolidate his base in tlie rural north with 
loans to farmers who had become deeply indebted during tire Asian financial crisis and 
access to medical care at a nominal cost per visit to a hospital or clinic. These measures 
further infuriated the - for want of a better word - middle class voters in Bangkok and 
other urban centers, who viewed them as fiscally ittesponsible giveaways and/or attempts 
at vote-buying. 

Perhaps even more importantly, Thaksin flightened more traditional and liberal Thais by 
an anti-narcolics campaign that was widely reported to have involved 2,000 or more 
“exlra-judiciar’ killings of presumed narcotics traffickers. More detailed information on 
a three-month long “War on Dings” campaign in early 2003 can be found in the annual 
State Depaitment Country Reports on Human Rights Practices of February 25, 2004 
httD://www.statc.gov/g/drl/rls/hnpt/2003/27790.htm The same report also noted that a 
Ministiy of the Interior repoil revealed that some 1 , 1 97 persons died in police custody 
during the first six montlis of 2003, allegedly ofnattiral cause.s, while a National Human 
Rights Commi.ssion claimed that most of them had been beaten to death. 

While many Thais approved of the harsh campaign against drug traffickers, the early 
morning sight of bodies lying in pools of blood on the streets of Bangkok and other cities, 
towns and villages was certainly uusellling for ordinary people. Thaksin was also 
accused of intensifying the anti-govemraent secessionist movement among the etJinic 
Malay Muslim population of extreme Southern Thailand by hai sh tactics. On the positive 
side, he earned praise for some economic policy changes and the expansion of 
infi'astructure and for his highly visible role after the December 2004 tsunami disaster. 

Thaksin fiufher consolidated his power by an overwhelming victoiy 2005 elections that 
gave his party 376 of 500 seats, while the competing power, the Democrat Party of the 
cunent Prime Minister Abhisit, gained only 96 seats. He seemed invincible until he over- 
stepped the level of poptilai' tolerance by pushing legislation through parliament that 
allowed liim to side-step the tax on the sale of his family’s Shin Coiporation to 
Singapore’s sovereign fluid, Temasak Holdings, for about $1 .8 billion. The legislation 
not only allowed Tliaksin to avoid a large tax bill but also gave a foreign company the 
previously illegal majority ownership of a Thai telecom company. The Sliin affair gave 
Thaksin’s opponents a clear target for rallying popular opinion, especially in Bangkok. 

The financial issues were actually much more complex. Many other issues of corruption 
and malfeasance stimulated rising opposition ftom the traditional parties and civil 
.society, but for the purposes of a broad understanding what happened subsequently it is 
sufficient to say that Thaksin’s opponents seized on what they viewed as a corrupt 
transaction to try to bring liim down through the court system, which had also been 
strengthened by the 1997 constitutional revisions. Thaksin countered by calling for a 
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snap election in early 2006, loss than a year after his party had swept the polls and gained 
an overwhelming pailiamentary majority. 

Much ha.s been made of the fact that the Army overthrew the democratically elected 
Thaksin government, but not nearly enough attention has been given to the fact that 
constitutional changes enacted in late 1997 practically made it impossible for Thaksin to 
be dislodged by democratic means. Tlie problem for the anti-Thaksin opposition in early 
2006 was that under the 1997 Constitution members of parliament camrot switch parties 
or fomi coalitions within 90 days of an election. Thus, a collection of parties carrying out 
a highly publicized anti-Thaksin movement could not join to form a new party before the 
election or attract any dissident TRT members to their cause. 

Thaksin won the election handily because of an opposition boycott but the victory was 
hollow. With public encouragement from the King the Constitutional Court invalidated 
the election on grounds of technical violations by both the TRT and Democrat parties and 
set new elections for October 15, 2006. The militaiy overthi'ew the Thaksin govermnent 
on September 19, before the elections could be held. 

Prospects for Recouciliatiou 

T he recent and relatively quiet return of protesters to then homes, mainly in Central, 
North and Northeast Thailand and the reestablislunent of a superficial normalcy in 
Bangkok constitutes, to use the words of Winston Chuichill in World War II, the “end of 
the beginning” and not “the bcgimiing of the end.” The memories of the confrontation 
will linger long after the shopping malls and office buildings are rebuilt and foreign 
investors and tourists return to enjoy what Thailand has to offer. 

Still, the Kingdom of Thailand and its people and institutions are nothing if not resilient. 
There is good reason to hope that in the longer ran better governance and more a 
equitable development path will result. 

Any effort to understand the causes of the upheaval or speculate on what it may portend 
for the future of Thailand and the Southeast Asian region must begin with the 
acknowledgement that few countries arc more challenging for outsiders to understand. 
Much of what is written about Thai politics and society, even by expeids, is at best a kind 
of cartoon eonslructed by reference to inappropriate metaphors and without enough 
nuance to be truly useftil. 

We can start with the fact that Thailand is a kingdom and a constitutional monarchy, 
almost without parallel in the West. The closest approximation might be the United 
Kingdom, but the nionarchy there is far less imbedded in the social fabric. 

Thailand also is one of the few Asian countries that escaped colonialism if we exclude 
the period of Japanese occupation in World War II. it compromised its autonomy in 
many ways and had the good fortune if we can call it that, that it served the interests of 
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the British in Bunna and India and the French in Indocliina to allow the country then 
known as Siam to serve as a buffer state. 

Certainly Thailand has deep social divisions and very obviou.s economic divisions, but 
they cannot really be reduced to urban-rural, rich and poor or Thai versus Sino-Thai and 
ethnic minorities. The monarchy is very influential but the concept of pro-monarchist 
versus some otlier sociopolitical force doesn’t hold water since tlie King and Queen’s 
pictures will be hung in an honored place even in the homes of the reddest of red-shirts. 

The Army plays a very important role, not only as the most cohesive institution but also 
by being connected socially to other important power centers. The day when prime 
ministers were mainly former generals is gone. As in a number of other modernizing 
societies, the military jealously guards its inslitulional integrity and national borders. But 
the Thai military no longer seeks to govern, if it ever did, if for no other reason that its 
strong hierarchical culture is inadequate to running a complex modernized society. The 
military-led government following the 2006 coup badly bungled financial and economic 
policy, and the leaders rather quickly turned to a civilian caretaker government. 

In the recent crisis, the military generally followed strict rules of engagement regarding 
the use of lethal force and took orders from the prime minister. Thailand has had much 
more bloody incidents of military action against civilian ptotesters. One consequence is 
that fewer red shiifs or others ai'e likely to feel a strong need for revenge. Even the most 
radical demonstration leaders surrendered peacefully and tried without success to 
persuade what were flankly more criminally minded elements to desist from their arson. 

First Steps 

Already Prime Minister Abhisit Vejjajiva and five cabinet members of his Democrat 
Party, the leader of the cuiTcnt coalition government, have easily sumved an attempted 
censure and vote of no-confidcncc in the lower house of parliament. Abhisit’s patient 
handling of the crisis and even liis eventual decision to order the army to use the 
appropriate amount of force necessai 7 to end the confrontation have earned him a 71,7 
percent approval rating in a poll taken in 30 provinces following the parliamentary vote. 
The Minister of Finance - a critical player in overcoming the damage to Thailand’s 
economy - received a 70 percent approval rating and the other thi'cc Democrat cabinet 
ministers all received over 50 percent approval. Assuming the poll is sufficiently broad- 
based to be representative, the result means that the Abhisit and his government enjoy 
significant support outside Bangkok. 

It would appear to speak well for future reconciliation that Abhisit allowed 1 8 hours to 
the opposition and 1 3 hours to the government for the acrimonious debate, and that the 
number of votes against the government was less than the total number of opposition 
members. Abhisit has promised an objective investigation into claims that the army used 
excessive force in the confrontation that led to 89 deaths and more than 1,800 wounded 
over a period of 10 weeks, with most of the casualties among the demonstrators and the 
army in the confrontations that occurred on May 19. 
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The Prime Minister has also promised to hold new elections, but probably not until next 
year. No doubt the Prime Muiister will want to wait for calm a.s an election maned by 
fiirther violence coidd be disastrous, but he and the coalition party leaders also will want 
time for new initiatives to be put in place in the most disaffected areas, mainly in the niral 
north. 

The prospects for lastmg reconciliation depend on how Thailand’s political leaders and 
government bureaucrats deal with both the precipitating and underlying causes of the 
upheaval, but also on whether the larger Thai body politic can adjust to chcumstances 
beyond the capacity of any one or any institution to alter or prevent. 

One tiling that likely will not achieve reconciliation is demonizing Thaksin, who still 
retains a large following. Instead, tlie Abhisit government or a successor cabinet will 
have to gain support and reduce Thak.sin’s attraction by making the necessaiy 
investments in education, rural rnfrastnicture, and other ways to spread the benefits of 
modernization more widely. The government will also have to take measures to promote 
increases in agricultural productivity. This will be complicated by developments such as 
the a bilateral trade liberalization with China under the so-called China- ASF. AN Free 
Trade Agreement, which has allowed cheap Chujese fruit.s and vegetable to flood the 
Thai market and undercut mral farmers. 

More fundamentally, any Thai government will have to address the loss of manufacturing 
export competitiveness to China, Vietnam and other lower wage Asian countries by 
adopting policies to attracl more foreign investment and even more critically, to adopt a 
range of polieie.s to move the Thai economy up the value-added economic food chain. 
This has been greatly complicated by the global financial and economic crisis and the 
accompanying decrease in the viability of an export-oriented economy. No government 
can command both urban and rural support without achieving this, but can gain support 
from the fact that rebalancmg the economy towards domestic led growth can improve 
incomes across the board. 

U.S. Interests and Possible Responses 

Thailand’s ability to achieve political reconciliation and positive social and economic 
progress that rehiforces national unity is very important to U.S. interests and supporls a 
number of American policy objectives in Asia. U.S. relations with Thailand have been 
waim and long standing. We celebrated the 175* anniversary of U.S.- fhai relation.s in 
2008. 

Thailand has the second largest economy in Southeast Asia after Indonesia, which is 
several times larger in population and an important U.S. trade partner. Bangkok is a 
major financial and transportation hub and host to the regional operations of scores of 
major U.S. multinational companies. 
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Thailand is a middle power with whom the United States has robust relations and a broad 
and agenda. A treaty ally, Thailand provides important cooperation against terrorism and 
hosts the annual Cobra Gold multinational combined jouit military exercises, the most 
recent of which was held in February 2010 with the participation of military forces from 
20 nations in addition to those of the United States and Thailand, 

With Bangkok as a regional hub for U.S. economic assistance programs, the country also 
plays a key role in the Obama Administralion’s Lower Mekong Initiative (LMI) to 
support climate change adaptation, health, education, and protecting the fisheries and 
other resource.s of the T.ower Mekong Basin and the Mekong Delta from the 
environmentally unsustainable construction of mainstream hydropower dams and other 
infrastructure development. ' 

More fundamentally, Thailand has acquired renewed geopolitical importance as tlie 
United States seeks to reengage with Southeast A.sia and ASEAN, including the 
Administration’s tentative efforts to test the waters for a more flexible approach to 
Burma. Whether it wants to be or not, and flawed as its cuirent political situation may 
be, Thailand stiil represents one of the best models for political participation and political 
freedom of any country in Southeast Asia. 

At the moment the main thing the United States can do to promote reconciliation is to 
maintain constructive relations with the Abhisit government and support appropriate 
efforts to rebalance the economy in ways that promote more equitable development. In 
this context, probably the single most important thing the Administration and Congress 
can do is to reject overly simplified explanations for the crisis and recognize that given 
Tliailand's conslitulionai complications, moral support for the Abhisit government does 
not represent a compromise with U.S. democratic values and ideals. Thailand has had a 
tumultuous political history of coups and constitutional changes, but the impasses and 
confrontations of the past few years are part of a painful adjustment of the Thai body 
politic to a global financial and economic order that the United Stales has played a major 
role in shaping. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you, Dr. Cronin. 

Congresswoman Watson for her questions. 

Ms. Watson. I really want to thank this panel for the insight 
you share with us. And I am wondering, what is the impact of the 
turmoil in Bangkok? What does it mean to that entire ASEAN re- 
gion? What impact will that have? And look at it, too, in terms of 
tourism. That was a place that was a destination for a lot of us, 
and now when you see the pictures on TV, it certainly wouldn’t at- 
tract a whole lot of tourists probably anytime soon. 

So can you comment on the political impact in the region and 
what you see in terms of business trade tourism? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say that what is remarkable about tourism 
is that it seems to be extraordinarily resilient. Even given the 
events of this past May, apparently occupancy is back in the high 
thirties already in the Bangkok hotel system, and, of course, it is 
quite large and robust in places like Phuket. Obviously Thailand 
has been hurt and its tourism image has been hurt. But I guess 
Thailand is such an attractive place — as you found, and I did ap- 
proximately at the same time — it seems to be slowly rebounding. 

Now, the second thing you asked was about the political impact 
regionally. I think ASEAN has as its absolute fundamental starting 
principle, noninterference in the domestic affairs of other countries, 
other members of ASEAN. And I think ASEAN will maintain this 
principle. 

However, ASEAN as an organization functions mostly behind 
closed doors and at dinner parties and on golf courses, and I am 
sure that there will be quite frank talks and expressions of concern 
by almost all of the ASEAN countries about Thailand becoming, 
not the rock of stability, but a source of uncertainty in the region. 
And so I am sure Prime Minister Abhisit and Eoreign Minister 
Kasit will hear this from their colleagues, and I am sure each of 
those gentlemen is doing as much as they possibly can to try and 
get Thailand beyond this very difficult juncture in history. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you. Professor. 

Ms. Dalpino. Eirst, Congresswoman, let me tell you that my first 
direct experience with Thailand was also in the early sixties and 
I understand completely why you fell in love with it then. I did too. 

Let me address a couple of points. Thailand is a regional hub 
logistically in terms of transportation, and that is very important. 
Had that really been withheld for any significant amount of time, 
I think the whole region would have suffered, not just Thailand. 

Thailand has been important to our relationship to ASEAN. The 
Thais have tended to be very much a promoter of more U.S. in- 
volvement in the region and regional organizations. They will be 
very forward-leaning about supporting more of an Asia Pacific com- 
munity and looking for ways to include the United States in the 
regional framework. And so that is a very important partnership. 

I agree that I think that the ASEAN states were somewhat dis- 
mayed by the events. What I worry about is that there are two 
ASEAN states, well three, but the two oldest democracies in 
ASEAN are the Philippines and Thailand. And both of them in 
their different ways are struggling with the process of consolida- 
tion, which is much more difficult than just entering into a demo- 
cratic transition. Indonesia’s democracy is still a little too young to 
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make these sorts of generalizations, and my fear is that what Thai- 
land and the Philippines have gone through in recent years, dif- 
ferent experiences, will slow down the democratic processes in 
other countries in the region. 

But lastly, let me also say that I think there is an opportunity 
here, and I ended my statement, my testimony, by talking about 
this statement that ASEAN did issue about Thailand, which is fair- 
ly unprecedented, and one of the reasons they were able to issue 
that is that the ASEAN Secretary General is former Thai Foreign 
Minister Surin Pitsuwan. He was Foreign Minister in the late nine- 
ties when he tried to persuade ASEAN to move to something called 
“flexible engagement” which would give ASEAN more involvement 
in the internal affairs of a member state if it affected the whole 
group. And it is sort of exquisitely ironic that this situation is going 
to pass, and that I think that Secretary General Surin is probably 
encouraging ASEAN to step up to the plate on Thailand and hop- 
ing perhaps to change the paradigm of the group just a little bit. 

Mr. Cronin. If I could add just something to that, more from the 
geopolitical point of view, and that is that one of the things we 
haven’t talked about — ^because it is not a hearing on China — is that 
China is a big factor here in the region. And the United States, 
particularly the Obama administration, has made a decision to re- 
engage with Southeast Asia, with ASEAN, and particularly in the 
Mekong region of which Thailand is a hub. 

Thailand has welcomed and facilitated our efforts at reentry into 
the region. A senior Thai official told my colleague Tim Hamlin and 
me last summer that Thais recognize the move is geopolitical and 
they welcomed it. And this is, I think, a good indication of the po- 
litical relationship. And at the same time Thailand doesn’t want to 
be nor do its neighbors want to be caught in any kind of struggle 
for influence between the United States and China. 

But that is really not what it is about. I think it is a question 
of how the regional economies will develop, what their core will be, 
and what the relationships — political relationships that will come 
out of that. 

So Thailand is a very important country. In ASEAN there are 
two countries that are kind of the poles of strongest influence. One 
is Thailand and the other is Indonesia; and presently, they are on 
the same page, if you will, with most of the issues that concern the 
United States. 

Ms. Watson. Thank you so much and I yield back, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Thank you. 

Professor Dalpino, I note with interest in your statement you 
noted that Thailand has had 17 Constitutions. My gosh. And it 
seems that every time there is a coup they change their Constitu- 
tion. So the Constitution is not taken in the same perspective as 
we have. We still have only one Constitution and rarely amend it 
in terms of whatever the — however the pendulum swings in terms 
of our own political development and all of that. 

And I also note with interest is that maybe this is the reality. 
You said that the road to reconciliation in Thailand is not likely 
to be smooth in either the short or long term. That is about as real- 
istic as you can get. So does this mean also, in your best opinion. 
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that the future of Thailand right now is, at a very, very serious 
crossroad where it could go either way? 

And I also note that the situation with the Royal Family is a big 
factor. It is my understanding that the Crown Prince is not exactly 
well-loved by the people of Thailand, but his sister, I think the old- 
est of the princesses, seems to be very well loved by the Thai peo- 
ple. The Crown Prince is likely to be the heir to the throne if some- 
thing happens to His Majesty. Could that be a critical factor in the 
future of Thailand’s situation, politically? 

Ms. Dalpino. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I don’t real- 
ly think there will be a succession crisis. Thailand follows primo- 
geniture in the monarchy. And so from the very beginning the 
Crown Prince, the only male, was the heir apparent. 

It is true that — and some of my colleagues might want to correct 
me on the exact history — that in the Privy Council there was a pro- 
vision that would enable Princess Sirinhorn to take the throne if 
her brother could not serve. That regulation went into effect before 
the Crown Prince had a legal male heir. So I don’t know what the 
status of that would be. 

But I think that whatever the next generation would hold for 
Thailand, I think it would be a shock to have the world’s longest 
reigning monarch, who was in many ways a modernizer, pass from 
the scene. And I think even among the best of times, that would 
be a major adjustment for Thailand. 

To answer the first part of your question, I have a lot of faith 
in Thai resilience and the Thai ability to compromise. I am a little 
alarmed that the situation has almost gotten beyond that. But my 
wanting to point out that there are both short- and long-term dan- 
gers is to sort of alert the committee to the fact that things could 
take a sharp turn for the negative at any point. And I think it will 
be many years before Thais feel that politics are on firmer ground. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Dr. Jackson, I note with interest your very 
broad stroke of the brush in terms of how Thai society has evolved. 
And basically there seems to be the Bangkok urban rich people 
versus the rural areas. How does that relate to the population? Do 
the majority of people in Thailand live in urban areas; are they in 
urban city areas like Bangkok? 

Mr. Jackson. The fundamental problem of Thai politics is that 
most of the money is in Bangkok and most of the votes are outside. 
And that is a fundamental tension in the political system that has 
grown more intensive over the last 20 years. Several of the con- 
stitutional changes have really been designed to try to modulate 
this but it will continue to be a source of difficulty unless and 
until — in my opinion — and this is only my opinion — unless and 
until some pretty fundamental decentralization takes place where- 
by if people were dissatisfied upcountry, they might petition their 
local government or their provincial government rather than going 
to the streets of Bangkok. 

And so in my own view, one of the things that might conceivably 
help with long-term reconciliation would be decentralization be- 
cause the Bangkok system, that is, the Thai system, has always 
been a very centralized kingdom, and the whole thrust of mod- 
ernization in the 20th century was to centralize and bring power 
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to the center. And it seems to me one way to buy political space 
is to reverse this process at least partially. 

Other big cities like Chiang Mai could conceivably have their 
own elected Governor as Bangkok now does. This is one possibility. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Is it your view that one reason why former 
Prime Minister Thaksin identified so well with the lower-income 
class people in the rural areas is because he probably did more 
than any previous Prime Minister to really help the lower-income 
people in the rural areas? Does that seem to be why there was such 
a close relationship between the people of the rural areas and 
Thaksin, despite the fact that he is a rich person? 

Mr. Jackson. An enormously rich person. There are two aspects 
of it. One is that his government did do more for upcountry Thai- 
land than other previous governments had done. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. That is a fact. 

Mr. Jackson. That is a fact. He not only promised to do some- 
thing, he did the unforgivable. He delivered on his promises after 
he was elected. 

But the second aspect is the one that I think is the more critical; 
that is, he turned his own personal narrative of rags to riches into 
something with which many people who are poor in Thailand iden- 
tify. This is a guy who, when his father died, had no inheritance; 
his family lived upstairs from the family coffee shop. When he 
came to the States he worked in a Kentucky Fried Chicken place 
to pick up money. Not only are there certain facts to this story, I 
am sure that on the stump, although I have never heard him on 
the stump, he can embellish this story in quite remarkable ways. 
And a lot of people identify with that rags-to-riches story, and 
Thaksin’s goal was that he was going to abolish poverty in Thai- 
land. That is what he said his goal was. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I note with interest. Dr. Cronin, you said 
the problem with Thailand is this fundamental attitudinal issue, to 
which Dr. Jackson has alluded. Here is a fellow who goes from rags 
to riches to becoming Prime Minister. He reached out to the lower- 
income people and gave them hope. They think, if he can do it, I 
can do it too. And, as Dr. Jackson said, he delivered on his promise 
to help the people in the rural areas. 

He mentioned that it seems that the government has demonized 
Prime Minister Thaksin’s problems, his human rights abuses and 
drug trafficking. Does that really go over well in the rural areas, 
the people that seem to have such a strong affinity or devotion to 
him because he was able to identify with them more so than the 
rich and the people of means, of affluence, living in Bangkok? 

Mr. Cronin. Yes. That is a very good point, an interesting point. 
I think that those of us who look at Thailand and try to figure out 
what is going on shouldn’t lose sight of the fact that Thaksin’s sins 
were not as criticized in the rural areas as in the cities. But there 
is also this contradiction that everybody in Thailand, including 
Bangkok people, many, many people anyway, supported his anti- 
narcotics campaign. It just got a little sticky when, say, if you are 
a middle-class professional Thai and you look over the balcony from 
your apartment or your condominium and you see a corpse lying 
in a pool of blood in the street who is alleged to have been involved 
in drugs. 
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Mr. Faleomavaega. Would you say that those people involved 
with drug trafficking could have been from affluent backgrounds? 

Mr. Cronin. Probably not. Maybe the users, like here, are from 
a more affluent society, but drugs have permeated much of Thai so- 
ciety. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. We have got a similar problem here with 
Latin America. The Latin American leaders complained to us that 
if there wasn’t such a tremendous demand for drugs in America, 
maybe we wouldn’t have drug problems. Not so much those who 
are using the drugs, but rather those who are trafficking it. 

Mr. Cronin. The real point is one you mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this particular exchange, and that is that, again, whatever 
Thaksin’s flaws and failings, which are widely recognized, there 
was still this attitudinal issue that for whatever reason, person- 
ality, background — hardscrabble-to-riches background, the people 
did identify with him in a way they don’t in Bangkok. 

And I mentioned earlier this issue with the Constitution and ef- 
forts to write a Constitution that was more academic and squeaky 
clean and would basically, if you will, keep them away from the 
government. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Let me ask all three of you, did you think 
his trial was impartial and fair as far as the judiciary is concerned 
in Thailand? I am talking about Prime Minister Thaksin’s. 

Mr. Jackson. I wish I could say that I was really familiar with 
the trial itself. I am familiar with the charges, which had to do 
with a particular piece of property that was purchased by his wife; 
and the charge, if I remember correctly, was that she was allowed 
to purchase this at below market price when she was married to 
the Prime Minister of Thailand at the time. I don’t think anyone 
really challenged the facts in the case. 

The question was, is this offense sufficient to convict and send 
to jail a person who by then was a former Prime Minister? The 
Thai court decided yes. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Is this an every day thing that goes on any- 
way? I mean this is just Prime Minister Thaksin. It happens to 
other government leaders who have these kinds of business trans- 
actions? To us it is a conflict of interest, but to them, carrying on 
to the benefits. 

Mr. Jackson. I think your colleague outlined the two democ- 
racies problem of Thailand; that is, there is one democracy that 
thinks only in terms of who can get the most votes and therefore 
control Parliament. This is the upcountry democracy that Thaksin 
cultivated and utilized. 

There is the Bangkok democracy which says ethics are all impor- 
tant; we are trying to clean up the swamp, and the conflict that 
we have watched in Bangkok in the streets is the outgrowth of this 
underlying struggle. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Professor Dalpino. 

Ms. Dalpino. Mr. Chairman, if I could, I would like to turn to 
this issue of Thaksin in the rural areas. He is not universally loved 
in the rural areas. He was not at the time. And I think we need 
to break down the monolith of rural areas. He was popular in the 
north, he was from Chiang Mai. He was popular in the northeast 
for a number of complex reasons, the relative poverty and the fact 
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that the political dynamic in the northeast makes it all too easy to 
deliver the northeast en bloc, unfortunately. He is very unpopular 
in the rural south. 

And here I think we need to bring in the forgotten conflict which 
is the deep south conflict and the insurgency that has been going 
on since 2004. I do not think it is fair to attribute the restart of 
that conflict entirely to Thaksin, but he did not make it any easier 
with his approach which is a very ham-fisted, very heavy-handed, 
very assimilative approach. And here, ironically, he demonstrated 
all of the qualities that people are complaining about that so-called 
Bangkok leads with. It shows he is a very complex person, obvi- 
ously, but he does also come from that class as well in many ways. 
So I think when we think about the rural areas, we need to re- 
member the rural areas themselves in Thailand are much more di- 
verse than some people would understandably 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Dr. Cronin. 

Mr. Cronin. If I could add to that as well, the issue that you 
have raised of “doesn’t everybody do it” is certainly a valid issue. 
But in Thaksin’s case, of course, you have scale which was very, 
very large. The other thing is that — and really the problem isn’t 
one of perceptions. So he was a crook, yes. Was he persecuted? 
That is a matter of perception, and disagreement. And one of the 
problems for the Thai Government is, for instance, they are having 
a hard time getting international banks, Interpol, et cetera, to help 
them deal with him and the money that he has stashed abroad. 
And the problem is that the more they demonize him, the more it 
conveys an impression that, well, he may have been a bad guy, but 
this is a political thing and therefore we don’t want to have any- 
thing to do with it. 

And the real problem, I think, is that the system as it is set up 
cannot deal with a situation in which Thaksin came back. And so 
this is a huge challenge because in a new election his supporters 
could, if not gain a majority, lead a coalition where they could pass 
laws that would allow him to come back under amnesty or some- 
thing like that. And that would be a nightmare. It is a nightmare 
scenario. 

So I really have to sympathize and empathize with the political 
establishment in Thailand. It is presented with this dilemma that 
is very, very difficult. And it again goes back to the issue then of 
perceptions and attitudes, so that what the government should be 
doing and what it is doing in terms of programs and funding, et 
cetera, does Thaksin one better in terms of providing more develop- 
ment and more services to the rural areas. But at the same time, 
if that is not done with the right psychological element to it, if it 
is done by bureaucrats who are kind of giving it down rather than 
involved in a cooperative venture, then it still leaves an opening for 
trouble in the future. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. What would be all three of your perspectives 
if, let’s say there is a point of reconciliation, and I am sure that 
it would be agreeable to the Red Shirts that Thaksin is allowed to 
come back and allowed to run for Prime Minister. Will that rec- 
oncile a lot of the current humbug and the situation of the crisis 
the way it stands right now? 
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Ms. Dalpino. Mr. Chairman, I think in the short term that prob- 
ably would just restart the cycle of conflict and violence. But in the 
long term, I think that the ideal under that scenario of his return- 
ing would be that he would be allowed to return, contest for power, 
that the outcome of the election would be respected, but that there 
would be sufficient checks and balances on the system so that he 
could not subvert the Constitution and that if he does indeed have 
any — as there should be on any Thai politician, and I have long 
maintained that Thaksin is not a throwback, a genetic throwback 
to the average politician in Thailand, but that the system could 
deal with him. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Let’s say that by a court of law he has been 
found guilty. Let’s say, and I am making a big assumption here, 
that he is pardoned. As a point of reconciliation, that would be sat- 
isfactory to the Red Shirts, and say, our leader is back now, let’s 
leave it now to the people of Thailand to make that decision of 
whether or not he is capable or has the ability to sway the majority 
of the people of Thailand to have him as the Prime Minister. 

I don’t know, this is another point that they — I am sure the gov- 
ernment is trying to figure out exactly where the Red Shirts are 
coming from and where the Yellow Shirts are coming from. 

At what point do you think there will be some point of reconcili- 
ation that we can see something more positive than what it is now? 
Dr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. I would go back to Thai history to 1973-76. The 
military dictator of Thailand was a man named Marshal Thanom 
Kittikachorn, and in 1973 he was forced to leave the country after 
a student uprising in which people were killed on the streets. He 
subsequently returned to the country, shaved his head, became a 
Buddhist monk, and then after a time period slid seamlessly back 
into Thai society and into private life and lived out his entire exist- 
ence in Thailand. 

I think that it would be very difficult for the forces in Bangkok, 
that is, the Bangkok dominated courts, the people around the mon- 
archy, the people around the Democrat Party, to accept the idea of 
Thaksin Shinawatra being allowed to return and to run in politics. 
However, I think it is not impossible that he might be allowed to 
return quietly to Thai society. And I think that that is something 
that is terribly important to him as an individual. So there is some 
quid pro quo here that could conceivably be worked on. 

I think the people who are in power now in Bangkok would want 
to extract a promise, an enforceable promise, that he would never 
again directly participate in politics. So that is where I see the pos- 
sibility of a deal; but I would add, I have no relevance to either side 
of this deal. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Professor Dalpino. 

Ms. Dalpino. I think that the immediate issue is what would 
happen if his successor party to Thaksin’s Thai Rak Thai party, the 
Puea Thai party, should get a plurality in the next election? 
Thaksin himself is a wild card. What he actually wants is not 
something that is entirely clear. 

So I am not sure that even the Puea Thai would want to stake 
a whole policy on his return. And one scenario might be that he 
just diminishes in importance as some of these issues, particularly 
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having to do with discrepancies between center and provinces and 
economic discrepancies are addressed, I think it is very important 
to decouple Thaksin from those issues, because those issues are 
very longstanding. They have been existing in Thailand for decades 
and decades and decades. 

But I think that you don’t even need to think about a return. I 
think that some parts of the — many of Thaksin’s detractors believe 
that if Puea Thai party were to come into power, then Thaksin 
would be able to manipulate power through them. And that is a 
very immediate issue, and I think probably the crux, in the short 
term, of reconciliation. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Dr. Cronin. 

Mr. Cronin. Well I would fall, I think, in the same line of argu- 
ment; that is, I would distinguish between Thaksinites and 
Thaksin. And definitely Thaksinites must have a share of political 
power in the future, and that could well come in the form of plu- 
rality in the next election. I don’t know. But it is a challenge I 
think for the democrats and their ruling parties to compete in the 
rural areas with the Thaksinites. 

Eventually, I think that Thaksin is going to turn up again one 
way or the other, and the question is can he be contained in the 
sense of being forced to stay out of politics as a bargain, at the 
price of coming back and doing his business and other things that 
he does. But he will always be there behind the scenes. 

And so ultimately I think you go back to Karl Jackson talking 
about decentralization, talking about the kind of political change 
which would minimize or reduce the importance of single figures, 
you know, charismatic figures, getting back to a kind of politics 
that is more multipolar and consensual, and I think that that is 
the best way Thailand should try to go anyway. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I have not had a chance to field any critical 
editorials or commentaries made about the result of Prime Minister 
Thaksin’s court trial. And I get the impression that perhaps as 
quoted in his opinion, he wasn’t treated fairly. And for reasons, as 
you say, that he no longer comes back to the country, I suspect that 
he will immediately be put in jail, which is something that will 
cause even greater problems to the society or to the people in Thai- 
land. 

And I raise the question — I am sorry I couldn’t get him to come 
and testify to this subcommittee. I would love to have him. I don’t 
even know if he is allowed to come to our country in terms of we 
would probably send him by way of reciprocity to Thailand if he 
ever was to come to the United States. 

But I just, as I am sure you are concerned, as are my colleagues, 
he is a very colorful leader. As you said, he went from rags to 
riches, becoming a billionaire by being a successful businessman, 
seemingly, and wanting to help Thai society in that respect by giv- 
ing some of the wealth or whatever it is that the government can 
provide to those who are less fortunate. 

How serious is this idea that the middle class, and I am very 
vague on this, and I really want to understand, is there really a 
middle class in Thailand that seems to be one of critical influence, 
whether it be with the Red Shirts or the Yellow Shirts in the cri- 
sis? And then the problem is you can’t point exactly who is the 
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leader of this so-called middle class that seems to have a lot of in- 
fluence. How did they get the tires? How did they get all of these 
things to allow them to cause this demonstration that is now turn- 
ing violent? Is there really a middle class that is bringing out this 
sense of frustration through these factions that we see causing the 
crisis we have in Thailand? 

Mr. Jackson. First of all, there certainly is a Bangkok middle 
class. There is also an urban middle class up in Chiang Mai. It is 
one of the great products of the kind of economic development that 
we have seen in the last 50 years in Thailand. 

However, the middle class and its involvement in politics is 
somewhat episodic. In 1973, it very much sided with the students. 
By 1976, it didn’t support the very nascent democracy because the 
democracy and in the perceptions of the middle class had gone off 
the track. If you look across Thai history, you see the middle class 
coming in and coming out. 

In the latest series of conflicts, I don’t know that anyone ever did 
any real polling, or at least I am not aware of any, my colleagues 
may be, but if anything, civil society forces and the Bangkok mid- 
dle class probably had their hearts, not with Thaksin but with the 
Yellow Shirts because they saw Thaksin absorbing all of the enter- 
prises around Bangkok. He was becoming so overly powerful that 
he was almost strangling future opportunities for them. 

So I don’t think anyone knows exactly how the middle class of 
Bangkok splits at any given time, but it was at least my impres- 
sion that, if anything, they tended to be on the side of anti-Thaksin 
forces. 

One footnote. In 2005, there was an election in Thailand. It was 
at the end of a regular term of Parliament, Thaksin’s first term. 
At the end of that term of Parliament, there was this election, and 
it was the highest turnout in the history of Thailand. And the Thai 
Rak Thai Party of Thaksin took 61 percent of the vote nationally. 
TRT took 56 percent of the vote in Bangkok. So my colleague. Pro- 
fessor Dalpino’s caution that this is always complex and it is al- 
ways moving is well taken. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Professor Dalpino? 

Ms. Dalpino. Thailand has always had a middle class, but it has 
grown exponentially in the last several decades. In fact, in 1957, 
the public uprising in the middle class forced a very prominent po- 
litical figure to be thrown out of the country. That has always been 
there. 

I would actually dissent a little bit from the idea that the middle 
classes were inherently against Thaksin. They actually were for 
him in the beginning. The Bangkok middle class, too. He rep- 
resented something different to them than Thaksin represented to 
the rural areas. He represented globalization. He was the head of 
a very well known international telecommunications firm. He rep- 
resented national pride. Thai Rak Thai means Thais loving Thais. 
He specifically targeted Thailand’s loss of face during the 1997 fi- 
nancial crisis and promised that Thailand would pay back the IMF 
bailout funds early, and he represented a kind of sophistication 
that went down very well with the younger generations. 
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Usually when a prime minister is inaugurated, he goes to the 
temple and prays for guidance. When Thaksin was inaugurated, he 
put his wife into the family Porsche and went to Starbucks. That 
to the Bangkok middle classes was cool. It is just that they had 
more of a frontrow seat for some of his governance style after that, 
and they became disillusioned with him in many ways, and the 
rural areas, for one reason or another, were less quick to become 
disillusioned with him while he was in power. 

Mr. Cronin. I think Catharin has put it very well. It is a very 
complex situation, and I tend by nature to look for structure or 
more general explanations for things. I think one of them is that 
Thaksin was a modern man, and Thaksin was going against 

Mr. Faleomavaega. Was he a maverick? 

Mr. Cronin. Maverick, yes. Also, in terms of his globalization 
orientation, his business interests, the way he did things, he was 
a CEO with all of the good and bad of that kind of a personality. 
And he was going against a political order which, as I said at the 
beginning in my statement, wasn’t changing as fast as the eco- 
nomic situation was changing. So that is one important element. 

The other is this issue to talk about not oversimplifying things, 
a lot of the Red Shirts came to Bangkok with pickup trucks, and 
they had all of the appliances and here you are talking almost 
more of a rising expectations issue than abject poverty. So those 
rising expectations came from people who want to become part of 
the political process, and if they find themselves regarded as bump- 
kins and somebody to somehow be kept out of the center of power, 
that creates some real problems. And there was a kind of heady 
sense of power and empowerment that Thaksin generated and that 
these Red Shirts brought them with them to Bangkok for the dem- 
onstrations. 

Mr. Faleomavaega. I know I have taken so much of your time 
already this afternoon, and I want to thank all of you for the excel- 
lent testimony you have provided the subcommittee. We may be 
holding another subcommittee hearing on the issue, but I under- 
stand that my good friend, the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Subcommittee on the Asia Pacific, Senator Webb, has just 
returned from Thailand, and hopefully, we can be of help to the 
good people of Thailand in resolving this crisis that they are faced 
with right now. 

All of your statements will be made part of the record, and if you 
have any additional materials to be added, they will be made part 
of the record as well. 

I sincerely thank you for coming this afternoon. I learned a lot. 
I certainly got an education myself. I have visited Thailand a cou- 
ple of times, and it is a very, very beautiful country with a rich cul- 
ture. And something that I always sense that we have to be mind- 
ful of ourselves, that sometimes our tendency to tell other people 
how they should conduct themselves by way of using our form of 
democracy as the end all and be all for other countries to follow, 
I don’t think that is a very good way of helping the good people of 
Thailand. 

I do want to keep in touch with you. We may have perhaps a re- 
union when we find out what is going to happen in the next 5 or 
6 months. 
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As you mentioned, Ms. Dalpino, the timing of the election is 
going to be so critical, and exactly how the negotiations, how it is 
going to come about and whether or not the people of Thailand are 
going to accept whatever the government is going to be able to ne- 
gotiate with the leaders and the members of the Red Shirts and the 
Yellow Shirts. And our friend, former Prime Minister Thaksin, in 
my own humble opinion, will have a critical role to play. I hope he 
does it in a positive and constructive way for the sake of the people 
of Thailand. 

Thank you so much. The hearing is hereby adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Remarks by H.E. Mr. Abhisit Vejjajiva 
Prime Minister of the Kingdom of Thailand 
at the briefing on the Current Political Situation 
for Members of the Diplomatic Corps and Foreign Chambers of Commerce 
Saturday, 29 May 2010 at 13.00 hrs 
Santi Maitree Building, Government House 


Excellencies, Ambassadors, and Members of the Dipiomatic Community, 
Presidents of Foreign Chambers of Commerce, 

Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentiemeu, 

First of all, allow me to thank all of you for attending this session. I 
believe that you were given quite a short notiec. But your presence here, I think, 
is very important as the eountiy moves back to noiiiiaicy and we’re in the 
process of rehabilitation and reconciliation - to which, I think, you can make 
very vital eontributions. And therefore, this is an opportunity for us to meet and 
exchange ideas. 

Let me also take this opportunity to thank all of you because over the past 
couple of months there had been many concerns voiced and statements made 
concerning the political situation, and in particular the situation eoneemmg the 
protests. Your commitment to nonTinterference, in what is a domestic affair in 
our country, is very much appreciated. At the same time, your support for a 
democratic and peaceful resolution to the problems, as well as calls for a 
dialogue are also very much appreciated by the government and also by me 
personally. And I can reassure you that during these very difficult months, 
those were the approaches that we’ve tried our best to follow, through the very 
difficult situation amongst the very strong conflicts and divisions that occurred. 
And of course, as we look foiward in teims of the reconciliation process, your 
views will be very valuable to our thinking also in trying to achieve peace and 
stability and prosperity in the country. But let me just take a little bit of your 
time before I open up the floor to make some initial comments. First of all, on 
what have been happening although I know that many of you would have 
followed the situation closely. What we are doing right now to stabilize the 
situation, and our short-term measures to help and assist those who have been 
affected by the protests. And then finally, of course, tlie longer-term plans in 
terms of reconciliation and reconstruction. 

Let me go back to when I first took office. 1 recalled when 1 met many of 
you that the government wanted to achieve a period of stability and national 
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reconciliation. And that our approach would he one that we would try our best 
to avoid confrontation, refrain fi'oni using violence, and allow all sides to speak. 
Even today, just as we had hoped when we assumed office, we still hope for 
democracy to move forward, for reconciliation to be achieved though justice, 
and for the principle of moderation to be maintained. And through thick and 
thin, this is what the government had tried to do over the last one and a half 
years. Many would have been aware that the differences, political or otherwise, 
the divisions that have occurred, had roots that existed long before the 
government assumed office. But over the last year and a half, despite situations 
which are very, very sensitive and hard to handle, the government has always 
maintained that we wanted to solve everything through democratic means. 
Many people would offer solutions, for instance, on the issue of constitutional 
anlendments, the government had agreed to hold a referendum on some of the 
key points that had been agreed upon by a parliamentary commission. But times 
and again we were disappointed that the opposition parties were the ones that 
called off any possible agreement. 

Likewise, when the protests began in mid-March as peaceful protests, we 
tried our best to avoid conftontation and again, if you can recall by the end of 
March, I personally sat down witli the leaders of the protests to try to negotiate a 
possible resolution. We did that over five hours, I think, over two days - 
televised for a national audience for everybody to sec. And on both occasions, 
again, it Was the leaders of the protests who decided to call off those 
negotiations. And after 10 April, it also became clear that while the protests 
began as peaceful demonstrations, we had a group of people who were armed, 
who were prepared to use violence against security officers and also against 
innocent people, which made it extremely difficidt for us to deal with the 
situation. 

In the end, we were faced with the violent provocation by a few people of 
the most radical protesters, possibly acting on behalf of the interest of one man. 
And we had few options. Doing nothing was certainly not an option, as far as 
the government was concerned. After weeks, again, of patient negotiation 
which only yielded changing and escalating demands on the side of the 
protesters, and especially after an offer for an early election - one year early - 
and a five-point reconciliation plan presented by myself was superficially 
accepted by the leaders of the protests but effectively ignored in the end because 
they decided not to call off the rallies, it became clear that we could not allow 
Thailand’s political system and economy - and you could all argue that even the 
vast majority of the protesters themselves - to bo held hostage by extremists 
with no genuine desire to compromise. 
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We have to take steps to restore law and order, as the prolonged 
occupation of the Ratchaprasong area had increasingly disnipted the people’s 
normal life with worsening impact, of course, on the economy, Wc intended to 
acliieve this by putting an end to tlie protests with as little loss as possible. The 
government regrets the losses that have occurred, and we were dismayed by the 
readiness of some individuals and groups to use lethal weapons to harm fellow 
Thais - be they demonstrators, bystanders or security officers - only to worsen 
the situation and instigate further violence. And from the evidence in terms of 
video footages taken by local and international media, I think it is now clear that 
there were armed elements infiltrating among the demonstrators, who were 
prepared to use these weapons indiscriminately that led to losses of lives and 
injuries on both sides. You would have seen photographs and video footages 
that show tear gas launchers, M67 hand grenades, M79 grenade launchers, 
AK47 machine guns as well as improvised weapons that were used during the 
last month or so. And when I say aimed elements, 1 know that some of you are 
still not comfortable with the teim “terrorist” that we have used over this last 
month. Let mo just mention that this definition of “terrorist” is according to our 
Criminal Code which is in line with the UN Charter, UN convention, and UN 
resolutions, and that this definition was put in after the 9/1 1 event occurred in 
2001. 


During the peak of the events where most losses were suffered, what the 
government was doing was that our security officers worked to set up 
checkpoints. That is because after we decided to restore law and order, we 
know that if we had military officers move in to disperse the rallies, there would 
be many, many more losses. So, our strategy was to seal the area off And, 
therefore, these checkpoints were set up. In setting up these checkpoints, our 
instructions to the officers were clear that live bullets would only be used as a 
warning, in self defence, or only when the attackers or targets have lethal 
weapons and were in clear sight. 1 would emphasise, once again, that setting up 
these checkpoints and defending these checkpoints were intended to minimise 
losses in our attempt to pressure to end the protests. These were set up roughly 
on the morning of 14 May and after about three or four days, it became clear 
that the strategy was paying off in tenns of reducing the number of 
demonstrators from around over 10,000; the number in Ratchaprasong 
Intersection was reduced to roughly around 3,000-4,000. 

But armed groups continued to attack these checkpoints and also innocent 
people along the way. Some groups were specially tai'geted such as journalists 
and volunteer workers. And ,so, with this in mind, we decided to undertake to 
tighten the perimeters and to cordon off the protest area ftuther. That’s what 
took place on 19 May, by moving to areas around Lumpini Park and the Sarasin 
Intersection, again without the intention of going into Ratchaprasong 
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Iiifersection as sitdi. We needed to do that because it was also clear that from 
mid-May or early-May onwards, weapons were being stored in that ai-ea and 
also that a number of grenades that were launched, particularly the M79 
grenades, were launched from around Lumpini area. 

Once we had successfully reclaimed that area, the leaders of the 
demonstrations decided to call off the rally. After they dispersed, we halted the 
cordoning operation to allow demonstrators to go home. But unfortunately, the 
armed extremists continued to go on and attack. As you know, they set 
buildings on fire in numerous locations, not just in the protest area, but other 
areas in Bangkok, 1 think as more and more evidence surfaced, you can see that 
those violent actions were premeditated and coordinated in advance. They 
weren’t merely outbursts of emotion. And of course in the evening, tragically, a 
number of people, innocent people, at Pathumwanaram Temple were shot. I 
would point out that there will have to be a full investigation into the Temple 
incident - but only to pomt out at tliis stage that tlie militaiy operation, as I have 
said, had already ceased because the demonstration was called off at around 
13.00-14-00 hrs. and the shooting incident took place at around 19.00 hrs. That 
is just die quick summary of whal we’ve tried to do, especially after the 
reconciliation plan was rejected by the protesters and leaders of the HDD. 

And 1 would just make one further point concerning what had happened 
that tliere are reports that on the night of 1 8 May, there were attempts of 
mediatiqn by the Senate which was rejected by the government. I would just 
like to recall that I was contacted by the President of the Senate in the afternoon 
of 18 May. And the only concrete proposal that 1 had fi-om this gimp of 
senators was tliat tliere would be, what they called, a ceasefire after 18.00 hrs. 
But on the night of 1 8 May, there continued to be grenades launched at military 
checkpoints, so I told the President of the Senate that this was clearly not 
working. And other proposals that T received through NGO.s and groups who 
acted as mediators were impractical suggestions, such as saying that we should 
try to get the troops to retreat from their checkpoints and ask all the people who 
were causing trouble in the Klong Toei area and Din Daeng area to join the 
demonstrations at Ratchaprasong, which would clearly be countciproductive to 
what we were trying to do, which is to end the protests by putting pressure with 
minimum of losses. 

As far as the curtent situation is concerned, today we still have the stale 
of emergency in place, although last night was the last as far as curfew was 
concerned. We are not going to extend curfew as of tonight. Ratchaprasong 
and the city of Bangkok arc returning to normalcy. You have scon the Big 
Cleanup Day where volunteers, Thai and foreign, helped officials of the BMA 
to clean up streets in the aftermath. Let me express my thanks and appreciation 
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to any of you and people who have joined in that activity. Again, I think, it 
pretty much reflects how Thais are resilient and willing to come together to try 
to move our country forward. And I can say that on that day when we returned 
the Ratchaprasong intersection into the BMA, it can be said that we have 
reclaimed Bangkok back for the people. 

As I said before, there will be Independent investigations on the events 
that took place over these last two months. Due process of law in terms of 
criminal prosecution and court cases will proceed without any interference. 
And of course, we will need all tire help we can, in terms of the gathering of 
facts and evidence. We would do it in a manner as open and transparent as 
possible as far as infonnation on all the events is concerned. As far as helping 
compensate victims and those affected by the protests, earlier this week the 
Cabinet has already approved emergency measures to compensate victims over 
the last couple of months, authorise aid to individuals, provide grants, low-cost 
loans to businesses, and firnds to help pay for employee wages and leases, 
among other initiatives. Assistance will be for employees working in both small 
and large businesses. There have also been arrangements and continued 
consultation among those affected by the events, and a special committee that 
has been set up by the Cabinet headed by Secretary-General Korbsak 
Sabhavasu. We have moved swiftly putting as our priority those who have been 
laid off, those who have lost their shops and locations to do their businesses. A 
numbers of initiatives have also been taken. Yesterday and today, we closed off 
the intersection of Silom Road so tliat people who have lost their shops have an 
opportunity to do their business with the help, of course, of Bangkok and 
various people who are shopping there right now. 

But much more important than this short-term relief measure is the 
process of reconciliation and reconstruction itself. We need to rebuild the social 
and economic compact between people and the government. We recognise that 
psychological rehabilitation must be done nation-wide, and we intend to do this 
with as much participation as possible. We will be convening assemblies, 
asking people about their needs and wishes. All sectors of society and all 
networks of people at all levels, we are inviting to join in - whether at the 
village level, whether local authorities, NGOs, volunteers, civil society, and of 
course all machinery of the government as well. The entire nation will have to 
go through this painful learning process together, and we recognise that its 
success will very much depend on the degree of participation, which we are 
encouraging from all sides. 

But in any case, when I look around the country today, whether on the 
streets or even in Parliament - where, of course, a censure debate against the 
government will take place on Monday and Tuesday - T still see so many 
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potential partners who are ready to embrace a common future for the country. 
So no matter what their political views may be, I’m still confident tliat the vast 
majority of our people are peaceful and moderate, and they were stunned and 
dismayed by the recent violence. We recognise the grievances of our rural poor 
- there are legitimate grievances. They need a stronger and independent voice. 
This is clearly the most important mission of this govermnent, which is to 
re.solve the fundamental problems, social justice in a systematic way with 
participation by all sectors of this society. The five-point reconciliation plan 
that I’ve proposed would be the basis of this exercise. 

Finally, 1 wish to emphasise that the Royal Thai Government has always 
attached utmost importance to the safety and well-being of foreign nationals and 
members of the diplomatic corps in Thailand. We will continue to do our 
utmost to provide security and stand ready to extend any necessary assistance 
which may be needed. I invite and urge you again to take part in this process of 
rebuilding confidence in Thailand and m bringing back the strength to this 
country, one that you know very well has great potential and opportunity. Our 
people, kind and compassionate and full of “Nam Jai”, remain your true friends 
as yoLi are ours. Willi your support, I believe that your valuable contributions 
will help us achieve the common objectives of peace and prosperity. That is 
what I would like to say at first. My Ministers and I will be happy to hear your 
views and will answer any questions that you may have. Thank you and once 
again Sawasdee knib. 
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Prime Minister reiterates call for Thais to work together on reconciliation process 

On 23 May 2010, Prime Minister Abhisit Vcjjajiva spoke in his weekly 
television program about the events of the past week and about what his Government 
will do to help the country return to normal. 

The Prime Minister first noted that security officers had returned the 
Ratchaprasong area to the Bangkok Metropolitan Administration (BMA), which had 
invited people of Bangkok to join in clearing and reliabilitating the area. On Monday 24 
May, he .said, govemment offices and business would resume as normal, and schools 
would reopen. Tlie Prime Minister also will relum to work at Govemment House, while 
the Cenlte for the Resolution of the Emergency Situation (CRES) will move to a 
location nearby. 

Reviewing the situation over the past week. Prime Minister Abhisit 
recalled that 10 days ago, he had proposed a reconciliation plan along with an early 
election date of 14 November 2010 if the situation improved. He had invited all sides to 
join the reconciliation process, but the protest leaders took more than a week to express 
their agreement in principle, and then refused to end their rallies and join the 
reconciliation process. The Govemment therefore had to take steps to restore order, 
since the protesters’ prolonged occupation of the Ratchaprasong area had impacted 
tremendously on the public and the economy. The govemment was committed to end 
the protests with as few losses as possible. However, had the officers moved in to 
disperse the rallies, it could have led to much loss, as the experience fiom the incidents 
on 1 0 April 2010 had shown that there were armed elements among the protestors with a 
large number of weapons and other materials to resist. 

With this in mind, Prime Minister Abhisit said that the Government 
decided to cordon the protest areas to prevent more people from moving in, and to 
pressure the protesters to leave. To do this, the security officers had set up check points 
in four place.s around the Ratchaprasong area, outside the shooting range of M 79 
grenades. While the officers conducted these cordoning operations, some protesters — 
including armed extreraists-attempted to attack the check points, located at the Din 
Daeng, Rachaprarob, Bon Kai, and Rama IV area. Some 46 people lost their lives 
during this period. These deaths, which included journalists and innocent people, the 
Prime Minister stressed, were unrelated to the protest area at Ratchaprasong, but resulted 
from the attacks on the officers’ check point.s. The officers had to lespond to protect the 
check points and defend themselves, in accordance with the clearly stipulated rules of 
engagement. More than 100 M 79 grenades were fired at the check points during these 
attacks but losses among the officers were minimized since they had positioned 
themselves outside the M 79 range. 

This notwithstanding, the armed groups continued to attack innocent 
people and other groups, such as foreign journalists and emergency medical and health 
volunteers, to inflict losses as a way to pressure the Government. As pictures showed, 
they also put a child on their bunkers, apparently to warn officers that if clashes 
occurred, the casualties would include children. 
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Such acts of provocation and extremism, Prime Minister Abhisit noted, 
were carried out continuously until on 17 May 2010, when some groups attempted 
mediation, including by seeking to designate Pathumwanaram Temple compound as a 
peace area. In this connection, he said, the CRES’ position was clear: the best solution 
was for the protesters to join the reconciliation process and end their rallies; otherwise, 
more losses would occur, and it would not be possible to allow the protesters to occupy 
the Ratchaprasong area indefinitely. Meanwhile, there were other groups of people who 
had indicated their readiness to take matters into their own hands. Hence, the 
Government’s stance conveyed through the mediators on 17-18 May was for the 
protesters to end their rallies and seek reconciliation along the line of the proposed five- 
point reconciliation plan. But the protesters came back by calling for a ceasefire. To 
this, the Prime Minister said, the Government explained that what the security officers 
had done was set up check points, and they would use weapons only to protect 
themselves and others, and to respond against those clearly identified as aimed with 
intent to inflict harm, such as when the shot at the leg of a person who attempted to light 
up a gas track. 

Recounting what had transpired, Prime Minister Abhisit said that he was 
contacted by the President of the Senate who informed him that a group of senators 
wislied to help mediate, as well as by another group of senators who did not agree with 
negotiation and believed the best solution was that the protests be ended. He further said 
that the President of the Senate informed him that the protesters’ attacks against the 
officers would end by 18.00 hrs. The President of the Senate agreed to convey the Prime 
Minister’s view that there should be no operations by the protesters, and normalcy 
should be restored to the Rachaprarob/Din Daong and Bon Kai areas, But this did not 
materialize. In addition, the Prime Minister said, he was contacted by group of NGOs 
which conveyed the HDD’s proposal that the military withdraw so that the masses could 
regioup in the Ratchaprasong area. This latter proposal would not resolve the situation, 
but ratlier would make it worse by increasing the number of protesters at Ratchaprasong 
after the authorities had managed to reduce their number. In this regard, the Prime 
Minister noted tliat negotiation would not work unless the protests were called off. 

This chain of events led to the authorities’ decision on 19 May to resolve 
the problem in the Lumpini Park area, fiom which M 79 grenades had been launched, 
weapons used to instigate violence were stored, and through which people and weapons 
were moved to Bon Kai area. The objective was to tighten the cordon at Sarasin 
Intersection, The operation went smoothly, although regrettably six lives were lost 
including one military officer and one foreign journalist. The circumstances of those 
deaths were under investigation, the Prime Minister said. Amid continued M79 attacks 
by the armed groups, the authorities applied further pressure, leading to the pi otest 
leaders announcing the end of the protests and turning themselves in; police began the 
justice process on the afternoon of 19 May. 

Meanwhile, the remaining protesters still did not or could not go to tlie 
National Stadium, which the authorities had designated as a staging point to ensure their 
passage home. Some gathered at Pathumwanaram Temple, Amarin Pla/a and Police 
Hospital, At the same time, extremists began to set buildings on fire in various locations 
in Bangkok and other provinces including Khon Kaen, Udon Thani and Ubon 
Rachathani. rkll these occurred swiftly with preparations made in advance, while the 
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officers were prevented from responding by violent resistance and obstruction from 
armed groups. 

The Prime Minister noted that the military officers halted their cordoning 
operations to allow protesters to return home after their protest ended, and that officers 
entered the Ratchaprasong area thereafter since no protests remained. 

Prime Minsiter Abhisit affirmed that the deaths that occurred on the 
evening of 19 May at Pathumwanaram Temple must be investigated. Such an incident - 
which based on witnesses’ accounts took place around 18.00-19.00 hre. — should not 
have happened in the area proposed by NGOs and the Thai Red Cross as a sanctuary for 
women, children and the elderly. However, armed protesters also were in the area. The 
Prime Minister stressed that the facts must be found, which would be the duty of an 
independent fact-finding committee that will soon be established. 

In this connection. Prime Minister said that he was in the process of 
approaching an appropriate person to chair the committee, and said that all government 
officers would be open to scrutiny, in accordance with the law and international 
standards. Meanwhile, the opposition has expressed the intention to seek a no- 
confidence debate against the Government, a move wliich tlie Prime Minister regarded 
as an opportunity to provide infoniiation to the people to dispel rumors that have caused 
confusion. 


The Prime Minister said tliat the authorities have put the situation under 
control and returned the area concerned to the Bangkok Metropolitan Authority (BMA). 
A large amount of weapons were found, including M 79 grenade.s, incendiary bombs and 
different types of bullets, as well as vehicles adapted to be used as car bombs. 

With regard to prosecution of those breaking the law, Prime Minister 
Abhisit noted that while most protesters had returned home, a number of armed 
individuals had been arrested. As for the protest leaders, they were detained in 
accordance with the warrants issued under the Emergency Decree, which stipulates that 
they shall not be detained at police stations, detention centres or prisons, or treated as 
convicts. After the Department of Special Investigation (DSI) gathers evidence for 
charges, arrest warrants will be issued for criminal prosecution. 

With regard to security measures, the Prime Minister said, the CRES will 
continue to review the situation. In this regard, the curfew will be extended for two 
more days but from 23.00 hrs. to 04.00 hrs. so as not to cause undue effect on people’s 
daily activities. 

Regarding how to address the impact of the recent events on Thai people, 
Prime Minister Abhisit said ho recognized that the prolonged situation had caused 
concern, but that he was confident in the fundamental peace-loving and kindness of the 
Thai people. Despite diffcicnces of opinions, he noted that all Thais live in the same 
“house”, and he called on them to join hands in rebuilding it on the ba.sis of the five- 
point reconciliation plan. He also called on people to be open-minded to news and 
information and help one another underetand the actual situation, observing that over the 
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past two months, the protesters had received no information other than that given to 
them at the protest site. 

As for the need for psychological rehabilitation, the Prime Minister said 
that this must be done national-wide alongside the reconciliation plan. He said that he 
would move forward with the convening of a people’s assembly, which had to be 
postponed from the initial date of 20 May. In addition, a national survey will be 
conducted to ask people about then needs and wishes, along the same line as conducting 
population censuses, so that the work on the reconciliation plan will be on target. All 
sectors of society and all people at all levels, including village chiefs, public health 
volunteers and civil society representatives, can participate and help move- the process 
forward. The whole nation, he said, had to go through this learning process together, and 
it was not for the Government or the media to dictate what people should learn. 

Furthermore, in addition to the committee working to provide assistance to 
employees and entrepreneurs of small- and medium-size businesses, the CRES has 
started to register businesses affected by the events bn 19-20 May, with more than 1,000 
people I'cgistcrcd. The Prime Minister underlined the urgency to find funds for these 
businesses to start rip again. 

With regard to political issues, including a constihitional amendment, 
Prime Minister Abhisit recalled that work had already been done by a parliamentary 
committee, with six issues identified as problematic. Given the objection raised by many 
that this would only benefit politicians, the Prime Minister had proposed putting the 
amendments to a referendum, but some did not accept the idea. Bearing this in mind, he 
tlierefore proposed that a non-political mechanism be involved to help resolve these 
matters. With regard to general elections, the Prime Minister affirmed that he never 
dismissed.the idea of dissolution of the House of Representatives before its term expired. 
His earlier proposed date of 14 November 2010 was made on the basis that all sides join 
in the reconciliation process, so that the vote could be held in a free and fair manner and 
in a peaceful environment. Since this offer was rejected, the Prime Minister said he 
would review the sihiation, which remains unresolved. 

Noting the position of foreign govermnents. Prime Minister Abhisit said 
that the Government has continuously updated them about the situation. He observed 
that some Thai press reports had not been accurate about other countries’ positions. 
These countries understood the situation, did riot want to see violence and supported the 
reconciliation process. Some also appealed to the opposition and the UDD protest 
leaders to call for an end to acts of arson and other violent activities. Others called on 
facts to be established about the government’s actions, which, the Prime Minister noted, 
was along the line that the Government will pursue. 
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Frequently Asked Questions about the Current Political Situation in Thailand ] 

/. The Red Shirts ’ protesters have contended that the Ahhisit Vejjajiva Government is 
"unelected” and lacks legitimacy, or that it came to power through dubious means 
with manoeuvring by the military. Is this contention valid? 

• The present Government was formed through democratic, parliamentary 
means and in accordance with the Constitution of the Kingdom of Thailand. 

• When the House of Representatives had to elect a new prime minister to fonn 
a new government in December 2008 after the previous one was disqualified due to 
electoral fiaud, the majority decided to elect Mr. Abhisit - himself a seven-time 
elected Member of Parliament - prime minister in an open, roll-call vote, over the 
other contender. Police General Pracha Phromuok (ltd), who was nominated by the 
Pheu Thai Party. 

• This was done by the exact .same procedures and by exactly the same House of 
Representatives as in the cases of his two predecessors, to whom Mr. Abhisit liad 
earlier lost the contests lo lead in forming a government. 

• In fact, the process is similar to the British system. It is not unusual in a 
democracy with a multi-party system, particularly when there is a hung parliament, 
that the House may decide to give a chance to form a government to a party other 
than the one which won the most seats but fell short of a clear majority, and that 
political parties may switch support from one party to another. 

2. Did the security forces use excessive forces, firing live bullets at unarmed 
protesters, shooting also at Journalists and deploying snipers, thereby leading to 
casualties? 

• Since the protests started on 12 March, tlie Government has always exercised 
utmost restraint and caution, tiying to avoid unnecessary violence anti confrontation. 

It has done so despite a call for more forceful measures &om some part of society, so 
much so that some had even questioned whether the Goverrunent was capable of 
handling the situation. 

• From the beginning, the security officers have clearly stipulated rules of 
engagement in accordance with international standards, including strict instnictions 
on the use of live bullets. 

o When the officers started to cordon the protest areas on 13 May, their 
instructions were clear. Use of live bullets was limited to three situations only, 
namely, 1) as warning shots, 2) for seif-defonco so as to protect the lives of officers 
and the public when absolutely necessary, and 3) to shoot at clearly identified 
individuals armed with weapons, who might otherwise cause harm to officers and 
members of the public. 


o Also, to prevent repetition of the casualties suffered due to hcad-oii 
confrontation between security officers and teri orist elements amongst the protesters 
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on 10 April, the officers were authorised to use shotguns against armed groups and 
terrorist elements approaching security units, hut they must only aim below the knee 
level. 


o Under no circumstance would these weapons be used on women and 
chiidren. There is thus no intention to take lives or cause unnecessary harm, 

• Second, it was not the case that the officers were the first to use force. The 
latest security officers’ operations, which started on 13 May, was to cordon off the 
protest areas at Ratchaprasong by setting up check points along the perimeter, with no 
intention of moving in. They were however attacked by armed elements, using war 
weapons, including M 79 grenades, hand grenades, live bullets and other weapons, 
and harming not only the officers but also innocent bystanders in the areas. The 
officers thus had to respond and they did so in accordance with the rules and 
instructions. 

• After the protests ended, these armed elements continue to instigate incidents, 
including at Pathumwanaram Temple, by using weapons to attack those who tried to 
get out of there and obstnict officers from sending assistance to them. 

• What took place at Pathumwanaram Temple was pre-meditated and reflects a 
well planned counter operation on the part of the armed group who knowingly took 
advantage of the temple’s designation as a safe area for unarmed demonstrators, 
particularly, women, children and the elderly, and not least foreign journalists. This 
was made all the more evident by the large amount of weapons discovered in the 
protest area under the control of demonstrators. 

• Be that as it may, the Prime Minister has reaffirmed that the Government is 
open to seratiny and ready to be subject to the legal process in accordance with tire 
law. Tn this regard, investigations arc being conducted into the violent incidents and 
losses that ocemred. An independent connnission will be set up to took into all the 
incidents that took place during the protests, which is cnicial for reconciliation. The 
Govoi nment also stands ready to cooperate with other efforts being conducted by 
Parliament as well as by independent organs such as the National Human Rights 
Commission (NHRC), which has launched an inquiry process of its own, and the 
National Counter-Corruption Commission. 

3. Why does the Government not cal! early elections as these could help resolve the 
political crisis? Does the Prime Minister 's earlier offer to hold early elections still 
stand? 

• The Prime Minister’s initial offer to hold elections on 14 November 2010 • a 
bit over a year before his terms officially ends - is off the table given the refusal of 
the UDD to accept his reconciliation plan by ending their protests and joining the 
reconciliation process. Hence, while the Government will continue to proceed with 
the reconciliation plan, it is the prerogative of the Prime Minister to determine when 
the situation will be conducive to dissolving the House so that next general elections 
can be held. 
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• The Prime Minister has stated publicly on many occasions that he has not 
mled out early elections as an option, if holding elections will contr ibute towards 
reconciliation. For elections to achieve such goal, three conditions should be met. 

• In addition to the first condition, which is economic recovery, it is important 
that the rules governing the elections should be agreed upon by all sides to ensure that 
once elections are held, the results would be accepted and not lead to further protests 
or a refusal of the Court’s ruling if a party is punished for electoral fiaud. This issue 

is rclated to constitutional amendments and the fifth of the five-point reconciliation , 

plan. In this regard, the Prime Minister intends to set up a panel of academics to look 
at the issue. The panel will use as their basis of work the recommendations proposed 
last year by a parliamentary committee set up specifically to study constitutional 
amendments. 

• The third condition is tliat the environment should be conducive with no risk 
of violence. Elections should be held in a peaceful environment as well as in a free 
and fair manner. Hence, tliere should be a period of stability in which politicians 
from all parties can work and campaign freely without fear of threats, and the 
Government and the Parliament can carry out their duties smoothly. 

4. Why had the Government curbed freedom of the press, including blocking websites 
and banning community radios? 

• The Government has attaches gi'eat importance to freedom of the press, and 
the sheer siv.c of the Foreign Correspondents’ Club of Thailand alone should reflect 
the ease with which the media can carry out their work in the Kingdom, Also, during 
the UDD protests, the media, Thai and foreign, have been able to report on operations 
by security officei-s. 

• Tliat certain TV channels, community radios and websites have been blocked 
or suspended is due to tlie fact that these have been used to manipulate and incite 
hatred among people by disseminating false or distorted information. 

• This is why the Prime Minister has proposed as one element in his 
reconciliation plan the need to ensure that the media can operate freely and 
constructively without being used as political tools, as had happened in recent years, 
including by establishing an independent regulatory body for the media. From the 
discussion that the Prime Minister has with the representative from media 
organisations, there is general consensus about the problem. 

5. On what grounds does the Government have in alleging that former prime minister 
Thaksin Shinawatra played a role In melting and providing support for the. protests 
and acts of violence? 

• It is clear to the Government that the former prime minister has played a 
pivotal role in the demonstrations not only by inciting people to carry out a “pople’s 
revolution”, but also by instiircting UDD leaders to reject the Prime Minister’s 
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reconciliation plan, which they had earlier agreed to in principle. As the latest events 
have unfolded, there are strong suspicions that Mi'. Thaksin may be involved with the 
acts of widespread ten orist acts that have occurred in Bangkok and some other 
provinces, The authorities arc gathering evidence that would lead to further 
prosecution against him in accordance with the law. 

• In this regard, the Criminal Court -having considered evidence and witnesses 
from both the authorities’ and Mr, Thaksin’s sides - has found sufficient evidence to 
approve an arrest warrant against the former prime minister on a charge related to 
tenorism in accordance with the Thai Criminal Code. Whether he is guilty as charged, 
has to be proven in the court of law. 

• it is now also public knowledge that he has hired an international lawyer - 
Robert Amsterdam of Amsterdam &; Peroff - wlio lias been going around giving 
interviews to discredit the government and defend Mr, Thak, sin’s interests. 

• Nevertheless, the fact remains that the former prime minister is a fugitive of 
the law. Unlike other Thais, he has refiised to serve his sentence, while continuing to 
use the justice system, which he himself criticised as unjust, against others. 

6. Is the crisis in Thailand a reflection of deeply rooted divisions between the urban 
rich and rural poor, with the red-shirt movement representing discontentment of the 
general Thai public over the current state of play? 

• While economic disparities exist, it is not accurate to portray Thailand’s 
political problem as an urban rich versus mral poor conflict, or a “class straggle”. 

Such rhetoric has been employed by the protest leaders to create group emotion, 
playing on people’s grievances and sense of injustice, 

• The Government well I'ccogtiises the need to address tiie social grievances. It 
lias been doing so Ihrougli ils first and second stimulus packages and other initiatives, 
incliidiiig tile income guarantee for farmers, monthly aliowaiice for the elderly and 
for public healdi volunteers, free education and universal health care schemes, as well 
as capacity building programmes for the unemployed. 

• The Prime Minister’s proposed reconciliation plan also includes a 
participalory reform process to address people’s grievances such as disparities, 
poveity and other social injustices in a systematic and sustainable manner. Some 
progress has already been made on this issue. Government officials, including the 
Prime Minister himself, have met with representatives of civil society, Eventually, it 
is envisaged that a special mechanism, working independently from the Government 
but supported by the government agencies concerned, would bo established to carry 
on the work on a long term basis. 

7, Where did the 2007 Constitution come from? Was it written and handed down by 
the militaiy who staged the coup in September 2006? 
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• The Constitution was drafted by an assembly with public hearing being 
conducted in all regions of the country. It was accepted by the majority of people 
through a national referendum - the first one to do so. 

• In fact, the present Constitution i.s based on the 1997 one. But the drafter.s had 
sought to correct some of what was then regarded as weaknesses of the 1997 
Constihition, in particular tho.se which had opened ways for abuse of power and 
political intei fei ence in independent bodies and scrutiny processes of the executive 
branch. The provisions with regard to ethical standards of political office holders 
have also been shengthened. 

• Be that as it may, along the way, people may feel that there are deficiencies or 
provisions that pose difficulties in the administration of the state. In this regard, the 
issue of constitutional amendment has been discussed. In fact, the Prime Minister 
proposed this after last April’s riots, and he again has included this issue as part of his 
proposed reconciliation plan. 

8. Why has Ilk Majesty the King remained silent despite calls for his intervention, 
similarly to what he did to end the political crisis in 1992? 

• The Thai monarchy is above politics, As a constitutional monarch, His 
Majesty the King has not taken sides or involves himself in political matters or 
conflict. In the past, the King has used the “moral authority” he has earned over tlie 
years to make humanitarian interventions when political conflicts pitting the 
government against the people spiral out of control, such as that in 1992. 

• In recent years, however, the monarchy has been dragged into the political 
conflict by different political groups. Calls for the King to intervene this time are 
also politically motivated, designed to draw the monarchy into the political fray. This 
is something that has to be prevented and stopped. 

• Political problems should be addrc.ssed through political means. Rather than 
try to seek I'cdi'css from the King every time the country finds itself with an 
intractable political problem, it is the Thai people’s responsibility and duty to Join 
hand in pursing reconciliation, and I'obuilding and rehabilitating what has been 
affected by the recent events, 

P. Is the uncertainty associated with the issue of succession a destabilising factor for 
the Thai situation? Why is this not discussed openly in the public? 

• The issue of royal succession is clear, both with regard to the Heir to the 
Throne and rules and procedures as to what will happen should the need arise. 
Relevant provisions in the current Constitution also lay out the specific roles of the 
Privy Council, National Assembly and Cabinet. 


• Ncvcrtbclcss, the succession is certainly a difficult issue for Thais to discuss, 
given what His Majesty has done for more than 60 years for the well-being of all Thai 
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people who regard him as a fatlier figure. It is thus normal for people to be 
apprehensive. 

10. Is the lese-majeste law an obsktde to (iiscii.s.sions about issiie-i .surrounding the 
monarchy which are important to Thailand's political future? 

• Discussing the monarchy is not taboo. What is known as lese-majestd law in 
Thailand has not been an obstacle to discussions, particularly academic ones, about 
the monarchy, including how the monarchical institution itself has continuously 
adapted to the changing environment over the past 700 years of its existence in the 
Kingdom, In fact, only two years ago, there were lively discussions at the 10 
International Conference on Thai Studies held in Bangkok about the Thai monarchy 
and its role in Thai society. 

• But of late, there have been attempts to politiciTie the monarchical institution to 
ferment divisions within the country, leading to an increase in lese-majestc cases. The 
Government is aware of this and has been hying to address it, taking into account the 
need to protect freedom of speech. 

• Admittedly, this is not easy given the sensitivity involved. There are both 
those who view that the law is too restrictive and those who see it as too lax. hr this 
regard, to sensitize the enforcement of the law, a special advisory panel has been set 
up by the Prime Minister as a mechanism to help screen and give advice to the police 
and the public prosecutor on merits of cases related to lese-majeste under their 
purview. It will take, among others, the presence of intention to harm the institution 
of the monarchy and the importance of people’s constitutional right to freedom of 
expression as important considerations. Furthermore, the panel will study and 
cotrsidcr how to make further improvements and promote public understanding about 
the law with a view to reducing instances leading to lese-majeste complaints. 

11. How can the Government ensure that people ‘s rights are not abused, including 
risk of forced detention and mistreatment of those arrested? With the casualties that 
occuired reportedly due to the security forces ’ operations to disperse the protests, 
can the case be sent to the International Criminal Court? 

» The Thai Goveinment, in working to resolve the CLinent situation, has always 
given due respect to the principle of human rights, including civil and political rights. 
As a party to the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rigirts (IGCPR), 
Thailand has been transpar ent about the exercise of its riglit of derogation under the 
Covenant in light of the declaration of a severe emergency situation in certain parts of 
the country. It has also been observing the letter and the spirit of the Thai 
Constitution, especially those provisions dealing with freedom of expression, and 
emphasising as its core policy the importance of the rule of law and good governance, 

• The Emergency Decree provides various safeguards against human rights 
abrtses. 
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o For example, with regard to detention, Section 12 of the Decree 
stipulates that the authorities must seek court permission before making an arrest and 
the arrest shall not exceed seven days. The Decree also provides that suspected 
persons shall not be treated as a convict, and that court permission is required for 
extension of the custody period which can be extended by seven days at a time not to 
exceed a total period of thirty days. Upon the exphation of such period, if the 
detention is still required, the competent official shall proceed under the normal 
Criminal Procedure Code. 

o Furthermore, the Decree provides that the authorities must file a report 
on the arrest and detention of suspected persons for submission to the court. A copy 
of such report .shall be deposited at the office of the competent official so that 
relatives of the suspected persons may access such reporls for (he entire duration of 
the detention, There is therefore no risk of disappearances. 

o There is also no blanket immunity provided to officers under the 
Emergency Decree, Under Section 17 of the Decree, an official can stiU be made 
liable for acts which are discriminatory, unreasonable, exceeds the extent of necessity 
or performed in bad faith. Furthermore, victims have retained the right to seek 
compensation under the law on liability for wrongful acts. As officials know that 
they can be held accountable for abuses and mistreatment, the risk of human rights 
abuses is minimised. 

• Importantly, in canying out these operations, the officers - as in all other 
cases - abided strictly by the rules of engagement established by the Government in 
accordance with international standards. The operations were also conducted 
transparently, with members of the media, both domestic and international, able to 
report upon the security force’s operations. 

• At the same time, as made clear by the Prime Minister, the Government is 
open lo scrutiny and stands ready to be aceounlable in accordance with the law. it 
also stands ready lo cooperate with inquiries by independent agencies such as the 
National Human Rights Commission as well as the National Anti-CoiTuption 
Commission, 

• On the suggestion of bringing the issue to the International Criminal Court, it 
should be amply evident that what has transpired in Thailand does not have elements 
that would constitute a “crime against humanity”. The situation is about maintenance 
of the rule of law, and the Thai legal system is adequate for bringing the perpetrators 
of violent incidents to justice. 

12. Why doe,'! the Government not accept international intervention? Should 
international peacekeeping forces be dispatched to help maintain peace and order? 

• The Goveniment is fully capable of handling the situation. All along, it has 
acted patiently, cautiously and witli restraint - not because it cannot enforce lire law, 
but because it chooses to avoid unnecessary vir)lenee. 
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• The situation is about maintaining the rule oTlaw in the face of unlawful 
protests with armed elements using heavy weapons against officers and innocent 
people. In so domg, the security officers operated under striet rules of engagement 
that emphasise a graduated approach in taking measures from light to heavier ones, 
and strict rules in using live ammunition. 

• Despite the international attention it has received, the situation that has 
occun-ed is a matter of Thailand’s internal affairs that the Thai people can and should 
resolve among ourselves. Any international intervention beyond friendly expression 
of concent could further complicate on-going efforts in this regard. 

13. lias the Government applied double standards in dealing with cases against 
different political groups, i.e. the People 's Alliance for Democracy (PAD) w, the 
United Front for Democracy against Dictatorship (UDD)? Are there also double 
.standards in the handling of the demonstrations by the UDD a.s compared to those of 
the. PAD? 

• For the present Government, there i.s only one standard and all are equal 
before the law. 

• It recognises frustration of some people about the pace of the cases against 
the PAD. But the fact is the judicial system in Thailand is independent and separate 
from the executive system. The Govenunent could not interfere, 

• How quickly each case proceeds depends on its complexity, which includes 
the numircr of evidence and witnesses involved. Certain cases against the PAD have 
already been submitted for prosecution, such as the one on intrusion into a TV station. 
But cases like the blockade of the airport requires more time given the large number 
of witnesses. Likewise, some cases involving the UDD, for example, their attack on 
the prime minister’s car at (he Ministry of Interior last April, remain under 
investigation. 

• The Government has in fact asked the police and the Attorney-General’s 
Office to expedite their work on all major cases which are of interest to the public. 

The Prime Minister has also instructed the police to come up with a report on the 
status of major cases, which include those against the PAD and UDD leaders alike. 

• With regard to the operations in dealing with demonstrations, the security 
officers carry out their function in maintaining peace and order within the framework 
of the law. As opposed to the previous administration, the present Government, in 
declaring the use of the Intcmal Security Act and then the Emergency Decree, has 
made clear that the Cabinet would take full responsibility for the operations. The 
Government works closely with the police and the military. There is also a clear 
modus operandi. All these have enabled the officers to perform their duties with 
confidence. 


29 May 2010 
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Current Political Situation in Thailand 


Background 

• For more than seven decades since becoming a democracy with a constitutional 
monarchy, Thailand has been going through the process of becoming a full-fledged 
democracy. In recent years, this process of deiuocratisation has focused on overcoming the 
vestiges and legacies uot only of military authoritarianism marked by intermittent coups - 
the latest being in September 2006. Thai society ha,s also strived to get rid of the influence 
of money politics and abuses of power by political office holders, as could be seen during 
the time of the Thaksin Sliiuawatra administration. It was this which led to widespread 
street protests in 2005 and 2006, culminating in a coup and a period of protests and counter- 
protests by opposing sides, even after elections were held in December 2007. 

• Against this backdrop, on 12 March 2010, demonstrators from the group called the 
United Front for Democracy against Dictatorship (UDD) that is supportive of former prime 
minister Thaksin Shinawatra, began staging rallies in Bangkok, demanding the dissolution 
of the House of Representatives and holding of general elections. These demonstrators 
were composed of different groups with different underlying agendas. 

• First, there were those with legitimate grievances, including problems related to 
poverty, hardship, unfair treatment or economic and social disparities, which they wanted 
resolved. Like its predecessors, the present Government has been working to address these 
grievances through, among other things, implementation of various welfare and 
development scitemes. 

• Second, there were those who want to bring down the present Government in order to 
bring back former prime minister Thaksin Shinawatra, without having him serve his 
prison terms as sentenced by the Court on the criminal charge of conflict of interest. 

• Third, there were Marxist-Leninist Ideologists who worked as strategists. 

• In addition, there were armed elements, equipped with weapnn.s of war, who 
infiltrated among the demonstrators, 

• In their call for early elections, the protest leaders accused the present Thai 
Government of being “illegitimate” and focused on discrepancies in Thailand’s 
democracy and the current political regime as their rallying point employing class- 
based terms and intciprcting Thai society in a manner that does not reflect the present 
situation. While such political demands could be made through peaceful assembly, using 
violent means to force a legitimate government out of office could not be accepted, as it 
would set a dangerous norm in the democratisation process of the country. Indeed, based on 
speeches and activities of the protest leaders, it remains unclear if tliis was actually their 
only demands as there have also been talks about state power or the notion of “a new Thai 
state.” 


• The connection among these variou.s different groups — who earlier seemed to 
work separately - have now become clearer. Moreover, some members of the opposition 
party had joined UDD protest leaders on the stage at their protest sites. In this regard, the 
moves made by various personalities - be they from opposition parties or protest leaders to 
draw attention from the local and foreign media or to appeal to the masses in other provinces 
or diplomatic corps - were not co-incidental or unplanned. 
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• At the same time, there were links with networks operating through various means 
such as the internet and other media who conducted activities and disseminated messages or 
information variedly verging on subverting the country’s monarchical institution and calling 
for a change in Thailand’s present polltleal regime. All these have to be further looked 
into. 


• Against the backdrop of these movements has been former prime minister Thaksin, 
who Itad continuously provided them with support, covertly and overtly, manoeuvring 
from overseas not least by linking in through video, phone calls or other electronic means 
inciting the crowds to carry on with then- unlawfiil rallies and attempting to undermine a 
legitimate government by violent means. He acted similarly during the riots in April 2009. 
In this regard, on 25 May 2010, the Criminal Court - having considered evidence and 
witnesses from both the authorities’ and former prime minister Thaksin’s sides - found that 
there was sufficient evidence to approve an arrest warrant against the former prime minister 
as requested by the Department of Special Investigation (DSI) on a charge related to 
terrorism in aceordanco with the Thai Criminal Code. 

• To press his case, the fomier prime minister has recently hired an international legal 
counsel to conduct a global public relations campaign - on his behalf - using and 
spreading distorted mfomiation against the Government. Nevertheless, the fact that he was 
once an elected leader and ousted by a coup does not absolve him from accountability and 
re.sponsibilities from his malicious behaviours and wrongdoings, 

• Despite hi.s continned popularity, Mr. Thaksin is by law a fugitive in a criminal case. 
Instead of accepting the legal system, which he himself continues to use against others, he 
has chosen to live abroad to avoid serving his two-yeai' prison sentence, having fled 
Thailand in October 2008, just two months before the Thai Supreme Court’s Criminal 
Division for Persons Holding Political Positions - set up pursuant to the Constitution of 
1997 - found him guilty of conflict of interest in accordance with the counhy’s anti- 
comiption laws. A number of other cases against him remain pending with the court or on- 
going investigations, involving charges of corraption, conflict of interest and abuse of 
power. In addition, in Febraary 2010, the Court also found that, while in office, the former 
prime minister iiad committed acts that inappropriately benefited a company in which he, 
through various nominees and shell companies, was actually the main shareholder in 
contravention of the law. Con.scqucntly, the Court ordered the seizure of part of his assets 
(approximately US$ 1.4 billion). The verdict ha.s also pointed to certain inappropriate acts 
which could lead to further legal and administrative actions., 

• Besides court cases, numerous allegations of human rights violation have been made 
against former prime minister Thaksin, in connection with his policy in launching a war on 
drugs that resulted in thousands of cases of alleged extra-judicial killings, as well as in 
handling the situation in the Southern Border Provinces which had exacerbated the 
problems tliere. Many also believe that he is hardly a true believer of democracy, given his 
tendencies towards parliamentary authoritarianism and widespread nepotism - putting 
tho.se close to him in important position. 

Developments diirhig Marcii - April 2010 

• At the beginning, the UDD rallies had been largely peaceful. The Government had 
allowed them to continue as part of the exercise of the people’s constitutional right to 
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peaceful assembly, regarding this as a process through which people could participate in the 
country’s political life. At the same time, to enable police, military and civilian officers to 
take measures to prevent and contain the situation from escalating, the Government had to 
invoke the Internal Security Act (ISA), which - as evident from previous cases - did not 
affect the right of peaceful assembly. 

• Towards early April, however, the demonstrations escalated, with protesters 
occupying the business dishict around Ratchaprasong Intersection, blocking areas and roads 
and storming into the Parliament building, while defying efforts by the authorities to enforce 
the law. Their rallies thus transformed from what was peaceful assembly to unlawful 
action beyond the limit sanctioned by the Constitution, causing serious disruption to tire 
daily life of the general public, as well as having a severe economic and social impact upon 
the country. This was I'eafllTiTied by the Civil Court ou 5 April 2010, which found — based 
on the Government’s petition and the objection submitted by die UDD, as well as other 
evidence and facts i-egarding the situation that the UDD demonsteitioiis were unlawfiil, 
and that the Government has the authority to resolve, prevent and restore the siUiation back 
to normalcy, 

• Given the continued escalation, the Governmeiit on 7 April 2010 declared a severe 
emergency situation pursuant to the Emergency Decree on Public Administration in 
Emergency Situation B.E. 2548 (2005) in the areas of Bangkok and some districts in 
nearby provinces in order to empower officials concerned to restore noi matcy and return the 
areas occupied by demonslratoi's to the general public. ' 

• In discharging their duties, the security officers - military, police and civilian - have 
been provided with clear procedures governing their operations, undertaking measures only 
as necessary and proportionate to the situation. Due consideration have been given to 
people’s fights and safety. They also have established rules of engagement for crowd 
control in accordance with international standards,^ including a strict rule on use of live 
bullets which at the time was permitted only in two cases, namely, to shoot warning shots 
into the air and to defend themselves when their hves are thi'ealened.’ Their actions were 


' On 13 and 16 May 2010, the Cabinet approved the use of the Hmergeney Decree in additional 
provinces, putting the total of provinces declared as having emergency sitiiation at 22. This is in order to 
enable the officers - jiolice, military and civilian - to ensure law and order and prevent any possible 
disturbances in those areas. 

^ The established rules of engagement of seeurity ofEceis stipulate that seven steps bo taken in a 
graduated mamicf in the handling of the crowd situation, namely: 1) show of force by lining up the ^ 
security officers holding riot shields and batons; 2) infonning and warning the protesters that the officers 
are about to use force; 3) use of shields; 4) use of water camion or high-powered amplifiers; 5) use of 
throw-type tear gas; 6) use of batons; and 7) use of rubber bullets. 

’ Following the incidents on 10 April 2010, during which use of weapons by armed elements among the 
protesters cost the lives of not just unarmed demonstrators but also a number of security officeis, this rale 
has been revised for the operations to cordon off the Ratchaprasong Area in May to pennit use of live 
bullets in one additional case, namely: to retaliate .against clearly identified elements armed with 
weapons. Also, with a view to preventing casualties due to close confrontation as happened on 10 April, 
shotguns may be used against armed groups and terrorist elements approaching security units to prevent 
them from causing ham to others, and in this case, security forces would only aim below the knee level, 
rhe use of tear-gas launcher is also permitted in order to maintain distance between the officers and 
armed protesters. As a principle, security units would not use lethal weapons against unarmed 
demonstrators and in no circumstances would they be used against women and cliildren. 
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also guided by the relevant mlings of the Administrative Court and the Civil Court, which, 
do not prohibit dispersal of the demonstrations, but state that any measure to be taken must 
bo as necessary and. appropriate to the. situation and in accordance with international 
standards. 

Incidents in April 2010 

• On 10 April 2010, while security officers tired to enforce the law by asking (he 
demonstrators to give back the areas they occupied around Phan Fab Bridge, they were met 
with strong resistance from tlje demonstrators in various forms, mcluding the use of lethal 
weapon by armed elements among them, leading to over 20 deaths and several hundred 
injured among both the security officers and demonstrators as well as innocent bystanders. 

• The Government regrets the losses that occurred. The Government also regrets 
.underestimating, at the time, the readiness of armed elements among the protestors to use 
lethal weapon to harm follow Thais — at times indiscriminately against demonstrators, 
bystanders and security officers alike — to worsen the situation and instigate further violence. 

• Jtthging from evidence and video footage taken by both the local and international 
media, it is clear that these armed elements among the dera(ni.strators used terrorist 
tactics and weapons of war with indiscriminate effect, leading to loss of lives and injuries 
on both sides. Photographs and video footages show that tear gas launches, M 67 hand 
grenades, M 79 grenade launchers, AK 47 machine guns as well as improvised weapons 
w.ere used against security officers who were not equipped with these types of weapons. 

• As for the incident on 22 April 2010, while a group of people -- comprising residents 
in the Silom area and those described by the media as “multl-eoloured shirts” gathered 
on Silom Road at Saladang Intersection to express their opposition to the UDD, M 79 
grenade Isiunohcrs were used by unknown person(s) to fire into the former group, resulting in 
one death and injuring several others. Then on 29 April 2010, beyond anyone’s 
expectations, a group of demonstrators blockaded and intruded into Chiiiulongkorn 
Hospital, which is next to the protest site, making it necessary for the hospital to move 
patients to farther buildings or transfer them to other hospitals. 

Attempt to cordon off the Ratchaprasong Area from 13 May 2010 onwards 

• After the efforts at negotiation and compromise had failed - particularly with the 
UDD leaders’ rejection of the five-point reconciliation plan proposed by Prime Minister 
Abhisit Vejjajiva on 3 May 2010, and given the increasingly adverse effect of the prolonged 
protc.sts on Thai society and its economy, the Government decided on 13 May 2010 to 
cordon off the area around Ratchaprasong Intersection so as to pressure the protesters 
to end their demonstrations. Measures include setting up of check points along the outer 
perimeter of the area to prevent people fiom joining the rallies, and suspending public 
utilities and transportation services in the area, Thei'e has been no instruction to disperse 
or crackdown on the protests, and no intention to cause harm to anyone, as 
misiepiesented or alleged. The authorities had also facilitated efforts by charity groups and 
NGOs to bring innocent protesters, particularly women, children and the elderly, out of the 
protest area or to safe locations. 
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• Be that as it may, secmity officers sent in to sot up and man the check paints on the 
perimeter were attaeked - not just by sling shots and homemade bombs ~ but by live 
ammunition and war weapons, particularly hand grenades and M 79 grenades. From 13 to 
i9 May 2010, more than a hundi'ed M 79 grenades were launched against tire security 
officers. All these affected people in the areas and compelled the officers to respond to 
defend themselves as well as innocent bystanders, including members of the media and 
emergency medical service personnel working in the areas. There is also visual evidence of 
these anned elements iismg innocent people, including children, as human shields. It should 
be noted that all the.se incidents took place well outside the immediate protest area, and the 
security officers were holding their ground without making any attempt to enter therein. 

• On 19 May 2010 at 05.45 hrs,, the Ciovcrnnicnt therefore began operations to tighten 
the cordon to secure the perimeter around the protest site so as to better provide security 
and safety for the public in those areas, The operation also sought to secure the area around 
Lumpini Park, which was used by armed elements to hoard their weapons and launch attacks 
upon security forces. Although the operation was met with stiff resistance fi'om the armed 
elements, the area around Lumpini Park was secured by late morning. Under pressure, UDD 
protest leaders announced the end of protests at around 13.45 hrs., following which the 
security officers were ordered to halt their operations. Those protest leaders who turned 
themselves in with the police are being detained in accordance with the warrants issued 
under the Emergency Decree. Others had escaped and remain at large. As for other 
protesters, their sa fe passage home was facilitated by the Government. 

• Be tliat as it may, some protesters, especially the hard core elements, continued to 
instigate disturbatice.s and rioting in some areas of the city, destroying properties and 
setting buildings on fire, targeting in particular members of the media whom they believed 
were responsible for reports not in their favour. Such incideiits took place not only in 
Bangkok and also in some other provinces such as Khon Kaen, Udon Thani and Ubon 
Rachathani. All these occurred swiftly indicating that they were premeditated with well- 
planned preparations made in advance. Attempts were also made to resist and obstruct 
officers from mitigating these incidents. 

• To enable security officers to enforce law, restore order and protect the public, the 
Government had to invoke the Emergency Decree in additional 16 provinces, and impose 
curfew during the late night to early morning period from 19 to 28 May 2010, 

• A few days after the protests ended, the situation has continued to improve, and 
normal lives gradually restored. Nevertheless, the Government cannot afford to be 
complacent. The Emergency Decree remains necessary as a tool for officers to ensure 
public safety and bring peipetrators to the legal process, although measures and regulations 
have been gradually relaxed. 


The limergency Decree is currently in effect in 24 province.s, namely: Bangkok, Nonlhaburi, Samur 
Prakan, Pathumthani, Naklion Fathom, Ayutthaya, Chonburi, Chiangmai, Chiangrai, Lampang, Nakhon 
Sawan, Nan, Khon Kaen, Udon Thani, Chaiyapluiin, Nakhon Rachasima, Si Sa Ket, Ubon Ratchathani, 
Nong Bua Lampoo, Mahasarakham, Roi-Et, Sakon Nakhon, Kalasin and Mukdahan. 
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The government’s legitimacy and approaches to resolving the situation 

• The present Thai Government assumed office through normal, pariiamentary 
means under a democratic system, Despite efforts by protest leaders to portray the present 
Thai Government as “iilegitmrate”, the fact remains that Mr. Abhisit Vej[jajiva - a seven- 
time member of parliament was voted prime minister by a majority in the House of 
Representatives in exactly the same inanuer and by exactly the same House as his two 
predecessors, to whom Mr. Abhisit had earlier lost the contests to load in forming a 
government, and who had subsequently been disqualified due to violation of relevant laws. 
That the House may decide to give a chance to form a government to a party other than the 
one which won the most seats but fell short of a clear majority, and that political parties may 
switch support from one party to another is not unusual in a democracy with a multi-party 
system, particularly when there is a hung parliament. 

• The overall objective of the Royal Thai Government in addressing the current 
political situation is not merely to return normalcy to the areas affected by the protests. It is 
also working to maintain the rule of law, return normalcy to the country and protect 
the country’s principal institution from being drawn into the political conflict. The 
Government has always maintained that both security and political solutioii-s must be 
found and grievances addressed, Importantly, any solution must not result in creatmg a 
political norm which allows the use of terrorist means, violence, intimidation or threats to 
force or overthrow a legitimate govermnent and achieve political ends, as dris is related to 
the future of democracy. 

• First, with regards to the grievances of the demonstrators on such issues as 
poverty, Injtistice and unequal treatment, the present Government recognises its duty to 
tackle them, as .successive Thai governments have endeavoured to do. Indeed, since taking 
office, it has implemented a number of measures, including through such schemes as income 
guarantee for farmers, tree health care, free education, provision of subsistence support for 
the elderly, and measures to address the informal debt problems, which are problems that 
cannot be resolved within a short period of time, 

• Second, on the political demands, mciuding Constitution amendments and the 
dissolution of the House of Representatives, the Govermnent views that these must be 
resolved polllically tlirough consultations. On its part, the Government has not rejected 
these demands and has all along shown its readiness to engage in dialogue with the 
protest leaders. The Prime Minister himself met with them twice and indicated his 
readiness to dissolve the House of Representatives in nine months, providing sufficient time 
for eruoial conditions to be met. First, various problematic provisions In the Constitution 
should be amended and put to the people through a referendum, so that mutually acceptable 
election rules will be in place. Second, a conducive environment has to be achieved so as to 
enable politicians of all parties to campaign freely without fear of threals. Third, the 
Oovemment wishes to see thi-ough the passage of the budget to en.sure continuity of the 
country’s economic recovery and on-going stimulus programmes. This proposal was 
rejected out of hand by the protest leaders. 

The Prime Minister’s reconciliation platt 

• In an effort to address tire giievanccs and concerns not only of the protesters but also 
Itie majority of Thais in other sector's of society, Prime Minister Abhisit Vejjajiva put 
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forward before the Thai public a llvc-poinf reconciliation plan to restore peace and 
normalcy to Thai society. The said plan, which was formnlated based on the views and 
grievances from all groups of people, be they the protesters, academics, civil society 
organizations or ordinary people, encompasses the need: 1) to uphold and protect the 
monarchy - which is a unifying force among Thai people - from being violated or drawn 
into the political conflict; 2) to resolve fundamental problems of social justice systematically 
and with participation by all sectors of society; 3) to ensure that the media can operate freely 
and constnictively and not be misused to create conflict or hatred; 4) to establish facts about 
violent incidents through setting up of an independent commission to investigate all violent 
incidents and deaths that took place to seek out the truth and ensure Justice for all concerned; 
and 5) to establish mutually acceptable political rules by putting issues, including certain 
provisions of (he Constitution or laws seen as unfah, on the table and set up a mechanism to 
solicit views from all sides to bring about justice for those involved in the political conflict, 
so that these issues would no longer lead to rejection of the political process and conflict in 
the future. At the time, the Prime Minister also proposed that should his reconeiliation 
plan be aceeptable to all sides, elections could be held as early as 14 November 2010. 

• The reconciliation plan has been welcomed by people in various sectors of society, 
including key figures in the opposition party, as offering a way not only towards ending the 
demonstrations and restoring normalcy, but also towards resolving some of the fundamental 
problems in Thai society in a longer run. The UDD leaders, in fact, had also accepted it in 
principle but after days of talks with the Government, they rejected it, refusing among 
others, to end their protests to join the process of reconciliation. With the UDD’s rejection, 
the Prime Minister had to drop his proposal on the election date, which would be determined 
later once the sihiation becomes conducive. Meanwhile, the Government has continifed to 
work with the civil society sector and others concerned, including the media, to move 
forward on the five elements under the reconciliatioii plan. 

• On the issue of the breaking of the law and matters of security and the safety of 
the public, particularly acts of violence which can be considered “tenorist acts” under Thai 
law and use of weapons in the afore-mentioned instances, the Government regarded this as a 
pressing problem, and there was no alternative but for the authorities to enforce the law 
ill accordance with the principle of the rule of law and due respect to human rights 
principles. 

• Despite the call for the Government to lake more forceful measures to disperse the 
protesters and maintain law and order, the Government had alt along exercised utmost 
restraint and avoided using force, This was not because it could not enforce the law but 
because it wanted to avoid unnecessary violence. And in cases where force was used, the 
officers were not the first to resort to it. Meanwhile, in light of the demonstratQr.s’ attempts 
to spread distorted and incisive information, some of which have also been picked up and 
spread by normal media, including international ones, the authorities have been making 
efforts to disseminate facts so that people understand the situation. 

• Tile Prime Minister has noted that there are various groups of people among the 
demonstrators, with some being subject to arrest wanants, some usmg violence and some 
being innocent people. By law, they cannot be treated in the same manner. In this regard, 
most of the protesters have returned home, while those armed elements or instigators of 
dishirbanccs would be anested. 
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Iiivestigalions into violent incidents and losses 

• The Prime Minister has reaffirmed that the Government is open to serutiny and 
ready to be subject to the legal process in accordance with the law. Everyone, including 
himself, is under the law, and no one, including former prime minister Thaksin Shinawatra, 
should be exempted from the Judicial process. 

• In this regard, investigations are being conducted into the violent incidents and 
losses that occurred during the HDD protests, as well as other Incidents involving the 
use of war weapons, including sporadic grenade attacks and the firing of an RPG 
rocket at an oil reserve tank. These efforts are led by the Departirient of Special 
Investigation (DSI). A fact-finding committee headed by the Permanent Secretary of the 
Office of the Prime Minister has also been establi.shed. 

• In addition, an independent commission is now in the process of being set up to 
look into, all the incidents that took place during the protests, which is crucial for 
reconciliation. The Government also stands ready to cooperate with other efforts being 
conducted by Parliament as well as by independent organs such as the National Human 
Rights Commission (NHRC), which has launched an inquiry process of its own, and the 
National Counter-Corruption Commission. On 31 May and 1 June 2010, during the no- 
confidence debate in the House of Representatives against the Government which focused 
on the incidents and deaths that occurred during the protests, the Prime Minister had also 
provided information which has helped to dispel the rumours spread and confusion caused. 

Remedies and rehabilitation 

• The Government has been working to provide remedies to those affected - on both 
security officers’ and dcmon.strators’ sides - by the unfortunate incidents, as well as 
measures -to assist businesses which had to close due to the prolonged protests and which 
were damaged by the rioting that followed, Of particular concerns are employees who could 
not earn their living, and owners of small and medium sized businesses which face liquidity 
problems or have lost their shops or stalls. Assistance would come in such forms as one-off 
monetary compensation, relocation to temporary places, low-interest loans as well as tax 
measiues. A committee has been set up, chahed by the Secretai-y-General to tire Prime 
Minister, Korbsak Sabhavasu, to ovemee tliese i,ssiies, in cooperation with various concerned 
agencies as well as the private sector. 


I June 2010 
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Joint Foreign Chambers of Commerce in TtiallaM 


31 May 20 10 

Mr. Manvaiui Macmi-Mjirkai' 

'Hie Foreign CorroiipoiuiCiiis* Club of Thailand 
Penthouse, Manceya Center 
5 1 <^/?> Ploonchit Road 
Palumv.aii, 

Bangkok 10330 



OeAf Sir, 


I1ic Joint Foreign Chambers of Commerce in Thailand (JFCCT) is the iimbrolla 
orgfuuzation consisting of the 30 Foreign Chambers of Coinmei-ce and Business 
Asscsciations in 'fhaiiand representing over 9,000 companies. The JFCCT is noji polilica! 
and non partisan and our focus is on economic development of Thailand. We support 
positive propositions hut at the same oppose threats including certain goveruiucnt 
policies whicii may harni Thailand’s positive long term development. 

The unfortunate jiappenings over the past week or so were very sad for Tliailmid with 
lives, lost, lots orcasuahics and properties destroyed. 

']■{•/; Jl'Ctil' very much cherishes free and lair media of points of view' and feporting nn 
events. Wc believe it i.<> be inipoflant ihat ihc international cornmunily is ‘.veil inibtiruvl. 
vlroiy pubiicatloos, local end forcigti have built up a stron.fi reputation ?m<! niaiiy are 
world-wide eonfiidcred as Icusted sources of inform, 'dioo. 

h is iegitirnrn.'.- .iun repordng is done with a pcrspecrivo iii rccogrution of n parik-i.dar 
vsev/er- and rcHtlership. Report-S may be wriiien that they aie undoistt^cxi by siicii viewer- 
and readci.ship. We also know that there can be no one single ‘correct’ view. However w-c 
do believe fhai rept)rliriy must w fair, cU'cmatc aitd bahinvcd. 

I.dd'criunomly we have had to note that, in more than Just a few cases, severul irnsu'd 
ki<oiy,Tj jneriia have noi, in our view, variously reix>rcc<l die facts rtccnrnlely or have taken 
a ver\‘ onC’Sided view' resulting in the wrong impression being given about Thailand. , 
Wc ate nv.'arc for exampl’* <d’ many inshmecs of contmcsifs from nationals from the 
cmiiitry of piibliealion of some of the foreign media {who previously luwe lived in 
Ihininnd or ..io so currently) ooin.nujnting that the fnci.s are not. nc.curately reported or that 

r,iu?r n.'Cf, i''!.'ViA>l ! Sj|-->tu Ri>;ra, Silofn. SOMO TfLOl .§30 430? Fk 0? i^rnsit; $ecrcWfi^y;r«! Mg 
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the rci>orting is very biased. The main problem for people living abroad is that the so 
called sources were their sole source of information itnd they fully l>elieve wliat was 
reported. 

The Jl’CCT has no political allegiance ai\d does not take any side with any of the parties 
involved. We also recognize that the very fact of unrest \‘/ill unavoidably raise questioits 
about foreign iiiveslment as well as toiuism in Thailand. Wc know that any newsworthy 
event should be reported, whether that has a negative or positive effect on tlie Thai 
economy. However we would caution tliat wTong or one sided reporting can wrongly 
impact potential Foreign Direct Investment to Thailand as well as tourism. Decision 
makers without any resomces in Tlmiland mny base their inve.stment policies or travel 
schedules on what they have read and heard; their perception has in many cases been in 
contrast with tlic facts. 

rhe JFCClT would like to encoui’age the members of the Foreign Corrcspiondcnts Club to 
tile view that fair, accurate and balanced reportmg is itself a worthy aspiration. 

V/e would appreciate if you could circulate our concerns to your esteemed members. 

Yours Sincerely, 

Joint Foreign Chambers of Commerce in Thailand (JFCCT) 



I iV' Itcti), Stl-wi, !:iHni 5 V(.< lytH» IV': fip.) 0;: (U;> ^503 l:n«!i: 
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Macroeconomic Assessment 

31 May 2010 


Farm Income From Major Crops ' 


(%YoY) 


2003 


Nominal farm Income 33.1 

Crap production 9.i) 

Crop price 22.1 

Source: OAE and BOTs calculation 
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Manufacturing Production Index (MPI)_^ ; V, 
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Capacity Utilization 
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Private Investment Indicators 

(SA, 3m ma % change fiom last period) 
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Business Sentiment Index 
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Government Revenue (by Collection Tax Base) . 


Mar= 143.1 Bn. (18.5%) Apr = 191.2 Bn (61.4%) 
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Export Growth (in terms of US$) 


Mar 2010 = $ 16,1 Bn (41.0%) Apr 2010 = $ 13.8 Bn (34.6%) 
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Import Growth (in terms of US$) 


Mar 2010 = $ 15.0 Bn (62.0%) Apr 2010 = $ 14.0 Bn (43.1%) 
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BOP Analysis Team TM. 
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internal Stability 
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ALBlOllO 


K.L.C,;. 


lllTH CONGRESS 
2d Session 


S. RES.^ 


AlSnniiif; Uio Eupport ot tire Unitail States fdi' a stnnit! lira! vital tiHiiurea 
WtJj Tlmilynd, 


IN THE SENATE OF THE ENTTED STATES 


Jlr, Wbhb iiubniitkd thu foHtriniig ivtwhitioit; wbkili was Kfei-ml t(i the 
<)oiuniiUee on 


RESOLUTION 

AfQrming the support of tire United States for a strong 
and total alliance with Thailand. 

mei-eas Thaiiand became the first treaty ally of the United 
States in the Asiii-Pacifiu region vritii the Treat}' of 
Amity and Commerce, signed at Sia-Yut’hja (Bangkok) 
march 20, 1833, between the United States and Siam, 
during the adininisU-ation of President Andrew .Jackson 
and the reign of King Rama HI; 

^\^lal■eas tlie Umted States and Tlmiland furthered tlieir alli- 
ance w'ith tlio Soutliea.st Asia OoUecth'e Defense Treat}', 
(commonly known as the “Manila Pact of 1954’’) signed 
at Manila September 8, 1954, and the United States des- 
ignated Thailand as a major non-North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO) ally in Dueembor 2008; 
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ALlilOSlO B.Ij.O. 

S 

Whereas, through tlic Treaty of Amity and Economic Eela- 
tions, signed at Bangkok May 2fi, 19G6, along ^7ith a di- 
verse and Bro\vine trading relationship, the United States 
and Thailand have developed witical economic ties; 

Whereas Thailand is a key partner of the United States in 
Southeast Asia and has supported closer relations be- 
tween the United States and the Assooiatiun of Southeast 
Asian Nations (ASEAN); 

Whereas Thailaad has the longest-serving raonaroh in the 
world, His Majesty King Bhuraibol Adulyadoj, who is 
loved" and respected for his dediuation to tlie people of 
Thailand; 

WTiereas Prime Minister Ahhisit V^ayva has issued a 6- 
point roadmap designed to promote the peaceful resolu- 
tion of the current political crisis in Thailand; 

Whereas approximately 500,000 people of Thai descent live 
in tire United States and foster strong enltural ties be- 
tween the 2 countries; and 

Whereas Thailand reraahis a stoadfnst friend with shared val- 
ues of freedom, democa-acy, and liberty; Now, therefore, 
he it 

1 Resolved, That the Senate — 

2 (1) afSi'ras tiie support of tho people and the 

3 Government of the United States fur a strong and 

4 vital alliance witil Thailmid; 

5 (2) calls tor the restoration of peace and sta- 

6 bilitj' tlu'onghout Thailand; 

7 (3) urges all parties inTOlved hi tho political cri- 

8 sis in Tliailand to renounce the use of violence and 



to resolve their difflorotiees peacefnlly tliroujjh dia- 
logue; 

(4) supports the goals of the S-point I'oadinap 
of tlw Gov’emmeat of Thailaud for national rec- 
onciliation, wliioh seeks to 

(A) uphold and protect respect for and the 
institution of the oonstitutiunal monarehy; 

(B) resolve fundamental problems of social 
justice systematically and with participation by 
all sectors of Goeietj'; 

(C) ensure that the media ojm operate 
freely and constnietively; 

(D) establish facts about the recent vio- 
lence through investigation by an independent 
coramitlee; and 

(E) establish mutually acceptable political 
rules through the solicitation of \iews from all 
sides; and 

(5) promotes the tunely impleraontation of an 
agi-ecd plan for national rceonoiliation in Thailand 
so that free and fair elections eaii be held. 
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V7^TA-PROV(2010)»19S 
Situation In Thailand 

European Parllaaicnt resolultoii of 20 May 2010 on TiinllaoO 


Tha Erro/wf/fi I'orllamcnl, 


- haoing regnrcl to (Uo Universal Dcolaraiion ofliuinan Rights of 1 048, 

having regard to the Inieiiioiional Covenmt on Civil und t-oliticnl Riglus (TCCPR) of 1900, 

having regard to the United Nations Basio Principtas on (he Use ot'Rorce and Fireamis be 
Lrw EnfoiccmcrK Officials of 1900, 

- haviiig regard to the statements of 8 und 13 Aptil 20t0 by High Rep™ej>mtive Catherine 
Ashton oa ill? poIUwgI sItuAtion in Thailand, 

- having regard to the sinteiiient of 1 2 April 20 10 by the Secielniy-Qcneral nf ASEAN on the 
cifijfiiidrt in Thailand, 


- having tagurd to Rub 122(5) of its Rules of Procedure, 

A. whereas -UMiluiiO has vritnsjsed Violent dashes between Ved-shirt' rfcmonslratois nnd [lie 
govenunent, together with Ilia army supported by the *ydlow-sliIrl' movement, itrai have 
already clauned Ins lives of more than (SO people and left more than 1709 injured, 

B. whereas a atato of oniergeuoy has been declared In mote than 20 province.s across the country, 
t. whereas Oil 10 April 2010 violence broke out between dcinonstraters and security farces in 


D- whereas on -I ^“7 20 10 Prime Minister Ahliisii Vrjjajiva p.ericnietl a rondiuap wtili a live . 
nnt"i pliin which stinold leinl lo general eteeiio.ns o,i 14 Nos'cnibgi 2010, 

wher™ since 13 May 2010 there has been a furlhci wave of violence heiwccn niililwit 
(Jccuiiiilialote and sccunty forces in Bangkol:, 


F. WIR-IMS (he state otemergenej Jeclured by the Thai Govcmiucill has led to oeriacn>HI|> of a 
.itcllne te cvrsion station, sovami radio and Ictcvision slations, and it.temet sites; -.vhcrwi,,- ll - 
\ ^PuropMii Union lias c.'tprc.ssed deep ooiiocru ut the |hfcal5)K,s..ii to medic IjOTioei c„,( h,.; 
.c.ifntiucd thill frecdon, of cxprcific, is a rundaincine! riglii, as cnsbriried in t:,c Universal 
Ucclaration of Human Rights, 


(. 


'vhercos an aniiy operation IftuncJicd on 19 May 2010 lo 
den'icnstraiors’ main camp U fl several people. luciuJi 
ci<j?,e-ns nijnrcd. 


ligllten up a seeyr ity eorn inr rsio'uvi 
Dt'ian UoUuJi joiiman-ii, dce«1 cnin 


' TZT. Id? i . ?'"‘=“U-C.o.ier»l. Dan Ki-mgon, has expressed eoncem ovci -he 

violence and appealed lo both the protestors and the Tiiai autiioritics to do all svithin thcii 
pow.r to avoid further violence and loss of life; whereas Vietnam, which hold; Ihe dndi of 


Pl-;442.5(5i\97 
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ASEAIJ, hss expressed concern at the worsening sihmtioa ui Thailand and calied cal all sides 
to avoid violence and (o seelcreconoiliatioQ, 

1 . «prs!Mcs deep coiKm about the violent conflict between demon stratota and sceiiritv forces 

a tln-cit to detnoctaey in tlte eountiy, end expresses Its solidarity 
weeks'' Uie loss of loved ones during tho past 

2. Rwslls Ihat the UN Basie Ptinciplos on the Use of Force and Fireamis by Low Enforeeincrit 
0 era s provide that authorities must, ns hir as pussiblo. apply non-violent means before 
rcsoriuig to the use of force and fircanns and, whenever the lawful use of force and flroaims 
IS unavoidable, must use restraint and act In propoitiou lo the seriousness of the oftence; 

.1. Caih on all parties to show tho utmost self-iestaint and to holt political vluicuce; 

4. Welcomes the Thai Oovemmenfs decision to establish a committee coinprisinu forcu-stc 
experts and rcprcsentaiivc.s of academic instilutions to invealtgale the deaths that occtared 
during the ineident on 10 April 2010, and calls on Ihe goverament to extend those 
raveshgations to cover the recent deaths; endorses die initiative by the Ministry of Social 
Derelopmont and Human Security lo set up n cenire to provide assistance to Iniufcd people 
™d lelati^s oTIhose kiUcd in clashes belwcen slnlo officers tmd supporters ofllie United 
Frotrt for Democracy against Dictatorship; 

J. Acknowledges tire roadmap presented by TrinK Minister Ablilsit Veijajiva on 3 May 2010; 

OoveninrCui to rmstirc that Ihe declaralion of a state ol'emcif.cticy does not 
„ m rcBiriction of fundamenlal rights and indivltiual freedoms; calls 

on the Jhal Uovenrtricnt to end censorship and rcstrrelions on the right lo freedom of 
expression; 

7. Urges all partiw to engage immedlnfedy la a construellve dialogue in order to seek a cuick 
negotiated settlement and lo solve dte current crisis by peaceful and democratic rncairs; 

5. Welcomes the National Iluman Rights Conmisrica's ealliuE of a coibuitaiivc ,ucc.i;r.g of 
mtclkcluols, rcptesuttlauvcs of sccral movements, religious leaders and lire four fom.cr 

. r.nic Mrostsrs Ariaitd Patryaraebun, Banh,am Silapa-ocha, Ch.ivaSit Yonedioiyadl, tiid 
'vniian _eckpai to look for etui put fot warij tf scUition to end this Ci'isis; 

5, StressM IIS will fo support democracy in Thuibnd, taking into consideration the execitent 

flHtnrtt nr H l-Thm j ii_ . . i . . 


uBturc oF£U-Thai rclalions and Thailand'! role as 


Q source ofprosperity sand sEnbility !n (be 


' ' " “I’ln'iiu'ly lo make every effort to slop ihe violanoe; uigej the Vice, 

Commlssiortmigh Reprcsentaliveofthe Union for Foreion Aftiirs rind 
‘0 'uoiiitor the poliiteal siiualion closely and co j.nlinalc cctioir with AUEAN 
to Ifister diulogue and slrsngibeu dcmocmcy in Thailand; 

' ' Surd f® '‘'1= resolution i« lire Couruiil, (he Commission. (Ire Member 

“f“"=C(«imi5sionrtfifih Rcprcscruativc of die Union forForeiBii 
AITarrs and Security Policy, the GovetnmenI of Thailand, the Sccrcloiy-Gcneral of ASEAN 
4nd the Scccetary-Gcncnil of the United Nations. 
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-Unofficiai Summary- 

PM proposes five-point roadmap for reconciliation towards elections by year-end 


On 3 May 2010 at 21.15 Ins., Prime Minister Abhisit Vejjajiva gave a 
live televised address to propose a five-point reconciliation roadmap for resolving the 
cuiTenl political situation. 

Recalling his two-pronged approach of addressing both the security and 
political situation, the Prime Minister noted that progiess has been made on the 
security side, including on-going investigations into cases related to teii'orist acts and 
the seizure of war weapons, and that efforts in this regard as well as work on the legal 
side in pursuing criminal charges against perpetrators must continue. As for the 
political side, he felt that the timing was now conducive for him to inform the public 
of how the Government intends to proceed in resolving the political conflict. 

The Prime Minister noted that the reasons for the on-going political 
situation are manifold, with problems of political, economic, social, legal and other 
aspects accumulatmg over the yeans, leading to divisions and escalating tensions. To 
address these issues, he proposed a process of national reconciliation. Based on 
the views and grievances from all groups of people, be they the protesters, academics, 
civil society organizations or ordinary people, the proposed process comprises five 
key points or elements, which, with public cooperation, would enable peace and 
normalcy to be restored to Thai society. 

First, while Thailand is fortunate to have the monarchical institution as 
a unifying force among the people, the Prime Minister said that in recent years, certain 
individuals have drawn the monarchy into the political conflict. In this regard, for 
Thai society to return to normalcy, every Thai has the duty to protect the monarchy 
from being drawn info the present conflict, and to work together to uphold and 
promote a eoitect understanding about the institution, given the contributions which 
His Majesty the King and other members of the Royal Family have made to the 
nation. He also called on the public to help prevent any media from violating the 
revered institution. 

Second, the Prime Minister highlighted the need for reform at the 
national level. Altliough the current conflict may be regarded as a political one, it is in 
fact based on injustices that exist in society and its economic system. There are 
grievances of different degrees among those joining the demonstrations, as well as 
among those not protesting, who may feel that they have been unjustly done by, 
marginalised, lacked opportunities or even harassed by those in positions of authority. 
These, he noted, are major problem.s which - if left unattended - could lead to broader 
conflict, politically and socially. In this regard, Prime Minister Abhisit called on the 
public not to allow these problems to be addressed in the same manner as in the past 
whereby each government would pursued its own policies aimed at resolving 
outstanding problems in an ad-hoe manner, wliich could not lead to justice 
systematically and structurally. It is higli time that all Thai people are taken care of 
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through a reasonable welfare system, with equal opportunities with regard to 
education, health care and employment, and with income security. Those with 
particular grievances, such as those without land to make a living, overwhelmed by 
debt or facing serious difficullies in one way or another, should receive systematic 
care. In this comiection, the process of reconciliation or national reform would draw 
all sectors of society together to help resolve these problems by coming up with 
concrete and synchronised measures and clear and assessable targets of raising income 
levels and creating opportunities for the people. This process. Prime Minister Abhisit 
emphasised, is what all governments must undertake, 

Thii-d, the Prime Minister noted that in today’s information society, the 
right to freedom of expression and information must be respected. Nevertheless, with 
teclmological advances, the media - be they the internet, satellite television, cable 
television or community radios - have at times been used as political tools by 
exploiting legal loopholes. Kven state television channels have been criticised as 
playing a part in the conflict. In this connection. Prime Minister Abhisit proposed that 
in the reconciliation process, the media must have freedom, but that such freedoms 
should be regulated by an independent mechanism in order to ensure that they arc not 
misused to create conflict and hatred, thereby leading to violence. He believed that if 
the media could operate in a constructive manner, then Thai society would be able to 
overcome conflict and return swiftly to normalcy and harmony. 

Fourth, the Prime Minister noted that since the demonstrations began in 
Marcli, a number of incidents have ocemred, causing losses and suspicions which 
could deepen the division and hatred. He stressed that every incident which has 
caused apprehension among the public must be investigated in order to establish the 
facts surrounding them. In this regard, the Prime Minister proposed that an 
independent fact-finding committee be set up to ensure justice for all concerned in 
these incident.s and to seek out the truth for society. For peace to prevail, the society 
must live together on the basis of the truth. 

Fifth, the Prime Minister noted that in a democratic system, politicians 
must represent the people. The polilical conflicl over the past 4-5 years has created 
the feeling of injustice in many aspects, including the mies, such as the Constitution, 
certain laws and the deprivation of certain riglits of politicians. It is therefore high 
time to put all these issues on the table and set up a mechanism to solicit views from 
all sides to bring about justice for those involved in the political conflict, so that they 
would no longer lead to rejection of the political process and conflict in the future. 

With everyone working together on the afore-mentioned five elements, 
and with the Government, Parliament and civil society able to perform their duties 
unimpeded, without anyone attempting to create division or disturbances or violence. 
Prime Minister Abhisit expressed his confidence that in no time. Thai society would 
be able to restore harmony and normalcy. In such a case, the Goverimient would be 
ready to hold fresh elections so that the Thai people can make their political decision 
once again. He believed that if the reconciliation process begins and peace is restored 
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from today onwards, elections could be held on 14 November 2010. This is tlie target 
that the Government is ready to work on. However, should the disturbances persist, 
the Government would still be committed to his five-point roadmap, althougli the 
process could be delayed and a clear election timeframe not able to be detennined. 

Before closing. Prime Minister Abhisit addressed the demonstrators and 
those who oppose them. 

To demonstrators of the United Front for Democracy against 
Dictatorship (UDD), he affirmed that their demands have been fiilly taken into 
account althougli he would not be able to accommodate their call for dissolution of the 
House of Representatives, either immediately, within 15 days or within 30 days. 
More important to demonstrators with genuine grievances, he believed, his proposal 
would address their problems in a .systematic and sustainable way, and although it 
may not fully satisfy them, it would be tlic beginning leading to the eventual 
resolution of their grievances. 

To those against the protests and supporting the Government, the Prime 
Minister said that although they may not agree with the dissolution of the House or the 
shortening of the Government’s tenure by about one year, his proposal was based on 
the principle of the mle of law. aimed at preserving the democratic system with a 
constitutional monarchy, which he believed would provide a lasting political solution. 

Noting that, as is its nature, such a proposal for reconciliation may not 
fully satisfy anybody and that it required flexibility and sacrifice from all sides. Prime 
Minister Abhisit expressed his shicere belief that - based upon his consultations with 
various group - this was the best solution for the country. In this regard, he hoped 
that his proposed roadmap would be accepted by all sides. 
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Unmasked: Thailand's men in black 

By Kenneth Todd Ruiz and Olivier Sarbll 

BANGKOK - A cigarette hanging from his lips, a sinewy man with 
a knotfed-up beard perched on the back of a plastic chair and 
spoke into a miiitary-grade radio, 

"Happy birthday," he said in English. Moments later a sonorous 
detonation boomed from afar in the heart of the Thai capital. A 
cluster of anti-government protesters crowded around him 
exulted, shouting "Happy birthday" In unison. Many more such 
coded celebrations would follow in the next 24 hours. 

It's five days before the army would send armored personnel 
carriers into central Bangkok on May 19 to decisively quash the 



"red shirt" occupation, and your correspondents are inside a lent 
with the infamous paramilitaries, dubbed "men in black" by the 
media, as Ihey prepared for war. 
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They let us inside their secret world on one condition: if we took 
any pictures, they would kill us. 


These were not the regular black-atUred security guards employed 
by the United Front for Democracy against Oiclalorship, or UDD, 
anti-government protest group who generally didn't carry guns. 
These were the secretive and heavily armed agent provocateurs 
whose connections, by their own admission, run lo the top of the 
UDD. also known as the ted shirts. 


Several UDD co-leaders have since been detained and branded 
as "terrorists" by the Thai governmont. On Wednesday, Thai 
authorities issued an arrest waaant for self-exiled former prime 
minisler Thaksin Shinawatra on terrorism charges, alleging a link 
between the fugitive politiciart and the UDD gunmen's violent 
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campaign. Thaksin swifUy denied (he charges. 

There was a simple honesty to our arrangemenl with the fighters, 
but their death threat didn't preclude Thai-slyte hospitality. Only 
one man voiced displeasure with our presertce; he ashed his 
comrades about us, but he used the Thai pronoun for "it". 

As the sun set on May 14 behind the UDD's faamboo-and-tire 
fortress erected in the heart of one of Bangkok's top commercia! 
districts, the men ate hot noodles and whispered anxiously about 
army shooters. Snipers angered them. 

Twenty-four hours eartier, Bangkok had been plunged into chaos 
after Ihe man whom they said issued their orders directly, 
renegade army officer Maj Gen Khaltiya Sawasdipol. was slmck 
down and eventually died from a sniper's bullet as he spoke to a 
reporter. The government has denied responsibility tor the hit. 

Khaltiya, a celebrity rogue revered by many red shirts, often 
spoke fondly of what he called the "Ron in Warriors" -Ronin being 
samurai with no lord or master. In February, he boasted to 
reporters of training an undisclosed number of former military men 
to defend the red shirts, bul later publicly denied leading them. 

Absent Khattlya's leadership, discipline inside the red fortress was 
on the dedine. Alcohol flowed freely, fueling tempers and fist- 
fghts. Earlier in the day a Ronin fighter fired an Israeli-made TAR- 
21 assault rifle, seized from the army In April, at an army 
helicopter overhead. 

Competing personalities vied fordoml nance among ihe 
disordered Ronin, but the bearded man who spoke iiltle was 
calling Ihe shots for now. "Do you know who Is In charge hare*?" 
he said, "It's me," 

At least until another unnamed commandant he described as 
second to Khattiya arrived to assume command and investigate 
why journalists were with the gunmen, 

"Not Terrorists Not Violent; Only Peaceful and Democracy." read 
a banner hanging outside the barrier of jumbled tires. Inside, it 
was an open secret who the gunmen were; no less secret were 
the perimeter bombs, connected by dirty 'gray cables, designed to 
inflict heavy casualties on any advancing government army 
soldiers. 

Some of the men held their firearms lightly concealed under 
Jackets, Just after sunset, obtong packages wrapped in black 
plastic were carried Into tents in Lumpini Park from elsewhere in 
the camp. Running at a crouch, we were moved to a different tent 
nearer the memorial statue of Thai King Rama VI. The Ronin 
moved between tents often in this way to avoid detection from 
government snipers. 

Twenty-seven men crouched to darkness Inside the tent. 
Newspapers covered any illuminated displays from radios or other 
electronics, and we were asked to turn off our cell phones. One 
gunman suggested army snipers would kill them all at first fight if 
they had the chance. 

"Don't worry; safe. Thai-styte," their combat medic said to us to 
English, gesturing to layers of tarps obscuring the ground from 
potential snipers where we were camped with them. 

Fewer than half were paramilitaries, the rest regular black-shirts 
providing support and catering to the gunmen's needs. Some ran 
errands, others fetched water, coffee and M-150 energy drinks. 
The Ronin were structured like a military unit, complete with a 
radiomafi and the combat medic. They apparently had had 
training in explosives and munitions, which they put to use in 
handling plastic explosives and planting bombs for remole- 
detonation along the camp's edge. 

Despite media speculation that the Ronin were comprised of 
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former anti-communist commandos, most of ihe men we met ware 
much too young, looking to be in their early 20s. Many had been 
paratroopers and one said he came from ihe navy. Most 
originated from the same upecuniry, rice-basket provinces the 
majority of red shirts called home. Several said they were still 
active-duty soldiers. 

Eventually a call came in from a UDO guard. The army had 
succaadad in securing a location near Pralunam, the intersection 
bounding the northern extent of the red-occupied commercial 
district, and was pushing hard against protesters. They needed 
help. 

M16 and ,AR-15 rifles slid free from concaalment under plastic or 
inside their clothing. In less than 10 minutes, the gunmen loaded 
ammunition into clips and locked them into place. 

Ammunition was mnning low. they said. Each fighter was given no 
more than 30 rounds to carry. Although we didn't see any M79 
grenade launchers, the Ronin discussed a bulky sack of grenades 
they were carrying, Just after 9 pm. the dozen fighters rose and 
scurried sifently into the night to sow another round of mayhem. 

Kor the next nine hours, bursts of intense gunfire erupted from 
areas around the red-zone perimeter, first from the direction of 
Pralunam, later from points along Rama IV Road. 

Their tactics vrere consistent with those of trained guerrillas and 
snipers, telling off brief fusillades of gunfire before repositioning, 
They terrorized regular Thai army sotdiers throughout the night, 
winding them up and denying them sleep. 

At 6 am on May 16, they swaggered back into the camp under 
covering fire from homemade rockets to the cheers of the 
assembled reds. Visibly weary but beaming triumphant smiles, the 
men shouldered Ihe night's spoils - body armor, riot shields, 
batons, helmets, flashtights and other gear taken from Thai 
security forces • seme of whic^ they h anded out as g Ifts. 

If the battle for Bangkok was largely a hearls-and-minds campaign 
for public support, the Ronin’s actions undermined the nonviolent 
ethos espoused by the UDD. 

They described their pu^ose as "protecting" the demonstrators 
and standing as a force-equalizer against Thai security forces. 
They perceived themselves as "black angels" watclting over Ihe 
unarmed farmers and families who comprised the red shirt rank 
and file. 

Despite this heroic self-image, these angels brought death and 
chaos. Their campaign of violence is believed to have claimed a 
number of innocent lives and possibly provoked the deaths of 
dozens more. 

Prime Minister Abhisit Vejjajiva and his government, along with 
other observers, blame them for tipping an already tense stand-off 
on April 10 into Woody pandemonium by kilting army officers and 
attacking soldiers, who then fired live rounds into red shirt crowds. 
Twenty-five people died that day. 

'Soldiers are lining up with their war weapons and shooting into 
crowds of rad shirts, all of whom are completely unarmed. ” UDD 
spokesman Sean Boonpracong said from the Ratchaprasong 
stage on May 15, only hours after the Ronin returned from their 
mission. 

Their actions also handed the civilian government the excuse it 
needed to send in troops v/ith deadly purpose on May 19 to end 
Ihe UOD's six-week occupation of Ratchaprasong. Seeking to 
justify the government's use of lethal force, Deputy Prime Minister 
Suthep Thaugsuban revealed seized weaponry before foreign 
diplomats and the press on May 22. 

"Terrorists have used these weapons to attack officials and 
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innocent people," he said, 

Earlier this month. Abhlsit branded their now deceased chief, 
Khattiya, a "terrorist" ringleader. Before he was shot. Khatliya, a 
larger-than-life character given to brash claims and with an 
uncanny ability to predict unclaimed grenade attacks across 
Bangkok, sometimes made tittle effort to conceal his rote as Ronin 
commander. 

When hundreds of pro-government protestors rallied near the 
UDD's fortress on April 22, he announced the imminent arrival of 
"some men wearing black" to aid the reds. Soon thereafter, five 
M79 grenades landed near a pro-government group, kitting a 26- 
year-old woman and injuring nearly 100 others, That weapon, the 
Ivt79 grenade launcher, is consistent with a monlhs-tong campaign 
of violence and property destruction, which the government has 
also pinned on the UDD. 

In his May 3 tommenls, Abhisll also linked Khattiya to Thaksin, Uie 
fugitive billionaire the UDD aims to return to power. Khattiya’s 
relationship wilh Thaksin raises the question, as posed by the 
govornment's terrorism case, what is the politician’s knowledge of 
the commandos? 

He didn't address the quesUon when it was put to him directly in an 
interview on Wednesday With the Australian Broadcast 
Corporation. "There is no evidence at all, it's just the allegations," 
he said. (1) 

Khattiya traveled to Dubai to meet Thaksin in March, according to 
press reports. He also said they spoke by telephone on occasion, 
most recently on May 3. That was one week before Thaksin Is 
believed to have scuttled a peace plan and Khatliya threatened to 
seize control of the UDD from its more moderate leadership. 

Those leaders were poised to accept Abhislt's five-point 
"reconciliation road map", which included a proposal for earEy 
elections in November, and the deal's collapse prer^pilated the 
military crackdown. On the day of the crackdown, the Ronin fought 
the army as they fell back in an organized withdrawal from the red 
fortress. 

Just after 1:30 pm on May 19, these correspondents witnessed 
two Thai soldiers and a Canadian joiirnatist seriously Injured by 
one of many M79 grenades fired from an elevated position 
believed to be a nearby Skyirain station. Later, as Central World 
Plaza mall, was set alight and burned, they engaged in a fierce 
firefighl wilh the army several blocks away. Then they just 
disappeared. 

It isn't clear why the Ronin raised the veil of secrecy for us, but 
perhaps it was knowledge that their fight, and possibly their lives, 
could soon end wilh the coming military crackdown. That doesn't 
seem to have happened, however. 

Leaders of Ihe UDD may have surrendered to police and their 
followers have dispersed or been arrested, but the deadly fighters 
are believed to be loose in Ihe city, ready to fight another day. 
Thaksin suggested without elaborating after May 19 that angry 
UDD protestors might resort to "gueriiia" tactics. 

Meanwhile, Bangkok struggles lo reclaim a sense of normalcy 
white the gunmen remain at large. On Monday, Sulhep 
Thaugsuban argued for extending a curfew then in effect, citing 
fears that an "underground movement" planning to cause chaos 
was still loose in the capital. 

Wofe; 

1, For interview, see here . 

Kennet/j ToM fiu/z /s a freefonco /ouma//st /mng in Bangtiok and 
blogging at roporforffioxite-com. OHvlar Sarbll is a Bangkok-baseo 
pholojoumalist whose images of recant events in 7??of/and arc 
online al OlivierSarbil.com. 
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